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To remarkable progress made by the Round 








Table Conference in its two months’ work was 
displayed in the draft report on the Federal 
Constitution presented by Lord Sankey last Monday. 
This document exhibits a measure of agreement which 
would have seemed almost incredible at the time when 
the Conference was called into being. It embodies the 
principle of responsible government at the centre, with 
the necessary powers of the Crown vested in the 
Governor-General. The main proposals are as follows: A 
Council of Ministers appointed by the Viceroy, respon- 
sible to the Federal Assembly and dependent upon its 
confidence, the full principle of cabinet responsibility 
being accepted. The subjects reserved to the Viceroy 
are to be defence and foreign affairs, including relations 
with the Indian States outside the Federation, together 
with such matters of finance as may involve loan policy 
and the maintenance of India’s credit throughout the 
world. It is laid down that no room must be left for 
doubt about the upholding of the country’s stability. 
The Viceroy, accordingly, should retain adequate 
financial control pending the creation of an Indian 
Reserve Bank. It is proposed that the Federal Legis- 
lature shall consist of two Chambers—an Upper House 
of 100 to 150, elected for a set term by the provincial 
legislatures, the members retiring in fixed proportion, 
and an Assembly of 250, elected for five years but 
subject to dissolution. 
* * * 
The federal scheme met with a formidable check from 
the Moslem delegates, who through Sir Muhammad 
Shafi made known that their adherence was impossible 


without the full satisfaction of their communal claims. 
The past fortnight has been taken up with one effort 
after another at peacemaking between Moslems and 
Hindus. At the eleventh hour, the last Hindu offer 
having been refused, Sir Muhammad Shafi presented 
yet another compromise, designed to establish the 
Moslem position in the two crucial provinces, Bengal 
and the Punjab. Cordially welcomed by Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri as a genuine basis of peace, this was not approved 
by the chief representatives of the two provinces con- 
cerned, while the leading Sikh delegate, by his 
insistence upon preferential treatment, made the com- 
plicated difficulty of the Punjab situation still more 
evident. A diversion was created by Dr. Moonji and 
Mr. Jayakar, who proposed that the communal dispute 
should be submitted to arbitration—a new and rather 
wild suggestion. The last hope of the Conference 
turns, as Mr. MacDonald pointed out, upon two small 
groups of the opposing Indian delegations. The Prime 
Minister has now to make his declaration of policy in 
plenary session, and we may assume that the Govern- 
ment, with the hesitating assent of the Opposition 
leaders, will make a definitive offer to India of full 
responsible control of its own affairs. This extraordinary 
result of the Round Table is jeopardised by one thing 
alone—the internal dissensions of India. 


* * * 


The Council of the League of Nations will begin its 
sixty-second session next week under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Henderson. There are some thirty items on its 
agenda, and on two or three of them we may expect hot 
debate. The report of the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament will be presented, and a date will have to 
be fixed for the meeting of the Disarmament Conference. 
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Dr. Curtius, the German Foreign Minister, will, no 
doubt, reiterate his disappointment (which many of us 
share with him) at the weakness of the report, and will 
protest against any proposals to delay the meeting of 
the Conference. He will also appear as counsel for the 
prosecution, so to speak, against Poland. The be- 
haviour of the Pilsudski Government to the German 
minority in Silesia and to the Ukrainians in Galicia has 
shocked decent feeling throughout the world—and even 
in Poland itself. The problem of minorities is an 
exceedingly difficult one to deal with ; there are generally 
prevocations and hard swearing on both sides. But 
more serious efforts must be made to deal with it than 
have been made hitherto, both in Poland and elsewhere. 
The repression and persecution of racial and religious 
minorities are not merely injustices; they are sowing 
the dragon’s teeth of war. The great States of the 
League cannot wash their hands of responsibility in this 
business. They are the creators of the tyranniés that 
are doing the mischief, and they are the appointed 
guardians of the peace. We hope that Great Britain, at 
least, will take the stand at Geneva that the oppressed 
minorities as well as her own reputation and interests 
demand. 


* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George has been throwing brickbats at 
Mr. Baldwin for his handling of the debt settlement 
with the United States in 1928. Few of us of course 
shared Mr. Baldwin’s complacency over that affair; we 
were not satisfied that the terms were quite the best that 
he could have got. Nevertheless we agreed to grin and 
bear it—and Mr. Lloyd George himself, as the Conser- 
vatives remind him, appeared, from an article that he 
wrote in the American press at the time, to be in favour 
of our paying in full. He and the rest of us, in the stress 
of the last few years and in view of the lighter treatment 
of other nations, have naturally kicked against the 
pricks. We resent this burden, and we are not disposed 
to acclaim the man who imposed it on us. But it is not 
much use blackguarding him. We cannot compel the 
Americans to change their mind and give us the relief 
that justice and common sense alike demand; we can 
only wait for them to move themselves. There are 
already signs of a movement—and a growing movement 
—of American opinion in favour of a revision of the 
settlement. Not only have there been a good many 
manifestations of sympathy with our position on the 
part of individuals and influential groups in America; 
but since the slump the business world has come more 
and more to realise that the existing arrangements of 
the United States with its European debtors are not in 
its own interests. 


* * * 


Once again religious squabbles are endangering 
educational advance. Sir Charles Trevelyan has 
throughout shown himself willing to pay a high price 
for the passage of his Bill and in joint conference with 
the religious groups this week he has done his best to 
placate both the Catholics and the Free Churches. The 
proposals he put forward seem to have satisfied the 
Catholics, but even after amendments were discussed 
on Wednesday the Nonconformists left the conference 
quite unreconciled. The conference was pledged to 
secrecy and we must wait until Parliament meets next 
week to know the final terms of Sir Charles’s com- 
promise. The fact is that, since we have decided in this 


<a 


country to use public money for sectarian teaching, it 
was reasonable enough to offer the Catholics substantia] 
help in meeting the increased expenditure occasioned by 
the new Bill. But the Catholics have used the oppor- 
tunity for demands which look like blackmail. Their 
demands are supported by a group of forty Labour 
members. They ask not only for aid in reconstruction 
to suit the Hadow scheme and the new leaving age but 
also money for all their black-listed schools and schools 
on new housing estates, and their “ concessions ”’ jn 
regard to the appointment and dismissal of teachers in 
Catholic schools seem an inadequate quid pro quo. 
The Catholics should be careful. They will gain in any 
case, because most of us are unwilling to risk the life of 
the Bill and to engage in a sectarian struggle. The 
community is prepared to pay a high price. But there 
is a limit, and though Nonconformist and agnostic 
opinion is not as strong as it was in 1902, the 1902 settle- 
ment is not so sacrosanct that wrecking tactics from the 
Catholics may not still rouse an opposition which will 
kill the Bill and bring up once again the whole position 
of the voluntary schools. 
* * * 


High hopes were entertained last week-end of an 
early settlement of the South Wales coal dispute ; but 
when miners’ and owners’ representatives met at Cardiff 
on the basis of a formula agreed upon in London, it 
soon appeared that the two sides understood this 
formula in quite different senses. The owners’ view 
was that the miners had agreed to refer the entire 
question of wages to district arbitration by the chair- 
man of the new Conciliation Board, whereas the miners 
say that the only question so referred was the adjust- 
ment in wages necessary to meet the change in working 
hours. On this point negotiations broke down; and 
early in the week both parties were summoned back to 
London, where, as we write, they are still in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Graham and Mr. Shinwell. The real point 
at issue is whether the existing wage-rates are to be 
maintained in face of the reduction of hours under the 
Coal Mines Act. The miners, with the support of the 
National Board, say that they should be, whereas the 
owners demand that they shall be reduced in 
accordance with the industry’s “ ability to pay,’’ and 
rely on an impartial chairman to accept their view on 
this point. The difference between the two sides is thus 
substantial, and it will not be easy to find a formula 
that will satisfy both. All the same, no one expects 
the stoppage to last long; for, though there is talk of 
other districts coming to the South Wales miners’ 
assistance, there is in South Wales itself a very natural 
reluctance to face a prolonged strike. 

* * * 


In Lancashire, the weaving stoppage has now become 
general at Burnley, and seems likely to cover the entire 
county. The employers at Burnley threatened last 
week to declare a general lock-out unless the weavers on 
strike returned to work, and they have now carried out 
their threat. In addition, the employers in other dis- 
tricts threaten to join the lock-out unless the Weavers 
Amalgamation gives way on the Burnley issue. The 
dispute there turns partly on punctilio and partly on 
principle. It will be remembered that the Burnley 


weavers agreed to work the ‘‘ more looms per weaver ” 
system for an experimental period of a year. At the end 
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of the year the two sides were unable to agree, and the 
weavers demanded the discontinuance of the system 
pending further negotiations. But the employers 
refused to go back to the old conditions, and no agree- 
ment was reached. Thereafter, the national negotiations 
over the more looms system broke down; and the 
Employers’ Federation announced its intention of intro- 
ducing it all over Lancashire even in default of agree- 
ment. The Weavers’ Amalgamation decided to resist, 
and a stoppage followed at Burnley and in certain other 
areas where the system was being worked. The real 
question is not whether it shall be introduced or not, but 
under what conditions; for most people recognise that 
its coming is inevitable. The answer seems to lie in the 
concession of the guaranteed minimum wage for which 
the weavers are asking as a condition of their accept- 
ance. If this were granted, the new system could 
probably be brought in without much friction. 
* * * 


Mr. Maxton secured the endorsement of his policy 
at the meeting of the Scottish I.L.P. this week, after 
the duel between himself and Mr. P. J. Dollan had been 
renewed. This is a reversal of decision; for last year, 
when the majority of the English I.L.P. Divisions voted 
in favour of ‘* Maxtonism,’’ the Scottish section 
surprised the public by voting the other way. 
Apparently a longer experience of the Government and 
of Mr. Maxton has brought the Scottish section round 
to a more critical attitude towards the former. It is 
true that a resolution in favour of disaffiliation from 
the Labour Party was overwhelmingly defeated; but 
Mr. Maxton was as strongly opposed to this as 
Mr. Dollan, being well aware that the I.L.P. would 
utterly lose its status in the Labour movement if it 
broke away at the present stage. In England it has 
already lost most of its hold; but in Scotland it still 
counts for a great deal, and its change of mind is 
therefore of real significance. Undoubtedly there is, 
among the Labour rank and file, a strong and growing 
demand for a more aggressive Socialist policy, and, in 
Scotland at any rate, the I.L.P. is the natural rallying 
point for this discontent. If Mr. Maxton and his friends 
had shown more constructive ability, they might have 
been really effective in remedying the Government’s 
shortcomings. As matters stand, Mr. Maxton’s victory 
may inconvenience Mr. MacDonald, but will hardly 
help him towards a more satisfying policy. 

* * * 


No one who has taken twenty minutes in a bus to 
cover a ten minutes’ walking distance is likely to 
dispute the force of the Memorandum on the recon- 
struction of built-up areas which Major Crawfurd con- 
tributes to the final report of the Transport Commission. 
Motor traffic has changed the very nature of city life; 
we are tackling a fundamental problem with haphazard 
patching. Sooner or later we must include ‘* built-up ”’ 
areas in our town-planning schemes and reverse the 
process by which London is rapidly becoming a besieged 
city approachable only through one of a number of 
congested bottle-necks. Our roads need putting on a 
gigantic turntable and reversing so that they get wider 
as the traffic gets thicker. The problem, of course, is 
one of cost. Major Crawfurd deals with it by pointing 
out that the job will have to be done some day, that 
business now loses huge sums by delay and that, in 
fact, if the community acted as a whole in the way a 
single intelligent landlord would act, we should regard 
the cost of reconstruction as a good investment. 
Discussing unemployment on the wireless on Monday 
Mr. Keynes came to Major Crawfurd’s support with a 
refreshingly unusual economic argument. Like Mr. J. A. 


Hobson, he holds that we are suffering not from poverty 
but from miserliness ; what we need is to do something 
thoroughly expensive. If this is a true view the recon- 
struction of London has everything to commend it: it 
is worth doing in itself and it will cost the dickens 
of a lot. 


* * * 


The annual shipbuilding returns published this week 


make gloomy reading. It is true that the output during 


1930 has been comparatively well sustained, despite the 
world depression ; but there is a very heavy fall in the 
amount of tonnage now under construction, and the 
figures of output and employment for 1931 are bound to 
be very unsatisfactory indeed. Production during 1930 
still reflected largely the conditions which existed before 
the slump, whereas production this year will reflect the 
mood of 1980. Even so, the 1930 position was improved 
by an exceptionally active building of oil-tankers ; and 
the failure of these orders to be maintained is likely to 
make this year’s fall all the heavier. Of the tonnage 
now under construction in the world, less than 40 per 
cent. is being built in Great Britain and Ireland, whereas 
in 1918 we were building not far short of 60 per cent. of 
total world output. We are, of course, still a very long 
way ahead of any other single country, with over 900,000 
tons of merchant ships building, as against 232,000 in 
the U.S.A., 218,000 in Germany, and between 180,000 
and 160,000 each in Italy, France and Holland. But it 
would take at least twice the tonnage now being built 
to keep our shipyards reasonably employed; and we 
could easily build three times as much. Certainly, there 
is no sign in the shipbuilding outlook of any early lifting 
of the trade depression. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Bad times in Northern 
Ireland are not confined to manufacturers and artisans. 
A glance at present conditions shows the Northern 
farmer to be suffering more than the Southern. The 
proportion of small tillage farmers is high, and prices 
this year have been unremunerative for almost all their 
produce. Oats at 5s. 6d. a ewt. do not pay to grow, nor 
wheat at 5s. 6d. to 7s. a cwt. Foreign flour can be 
bought at about 15s. the bag of ten stones—the lowest 
price, it is said, for twenty-eight years. Potatoes at 3s. 
a ewt. are higher than last year; but the earlier market 
was lower than this, and there has been abnormal loss, 
owing to the wet season. Grazing cattle seems to be the 
Northern farmer’s only resource now that tillage is fail- 
ing him. To rear calves would probably pay him better 
still. The value of cattle per cwt. just now declines 
rapidly from calves to beef. A dropped calf is in the 
North worth over 80s. a cwt., a year-old about 60s., fat 
cattle only 40s. The chief difficulty would be the 
disposal of surplus milk; there are so few creameries in 
Northern Ireland. But the greatest misfortune that the 
Northern farmer has suffered is the decline of the linen 
trade and the consequent collapse of flax prices; for 
flax-growing was confined almost wholly to the North; 
and prices to-day are little more than a tenth of the 
highest war figures. It may be of interest to give results 
supplied by one farmer of his sowing of 4 barrel of flax- 
seed in 1980. The seed itself cost £2 15s. ; the yield was 
a little over thirty stones of scutched flax—that is, the 
fibre freed from the woody stalk. When the seed and 
scutching were paid for the farmer had 18s. to meet rent, 
taxes and the cost of raising the most expensive crop 
grown in Ireland and the most severe on land. Pro- 
tective tariffs would be a specious bait for Nationalist 
farmers in Northern Ireland at the next General 
Election, if political opinions there were not hereditary 
and unchanging. 


B 
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THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM 


E are a long-suffering people. Millions of us, 

\ \ day in and day out, stand in the rain 

waiting for buses or trams, or catch cold in 
draughty stations, pack ourselves like sardines into 
uncomfortable vehicles, submit to crawling at a snail’s 
pace along congested urban streets, or in despair get out 
and walk. Those of us who have to make cross-country 
or Sunday journeys by rail submit, with only faint 
grumblings, to ludicrously slow and inconvenient travel. 
Those who dwell upon main roads take it almost as a 
matter of course that we should be deafened, and our 
habitations shaken down, by the thunderings of heavy 
motor-lorries. Traders growl, indeed, at the slowness and 
high cost of rail transport, and farmers complain that it 
is easier to get imported than home-produced agricul- 
tural commodities to market. But these grumbles are 
more like the traditional grumbling at the weather than 
protests by aggrieved persons who mean that something 
shall be done. 

Meanwhile, there has been almost no improvement in 
the speed of railway travelling for more than half a 
century. Canals have been put out of action, partly by 
the railway companies and partly by the lack of any 
co-ordinated development. Coastwise shipping is 
seriously hampered by lack of facilities, and even by 
the sheer decay of the smaller ports. And road trans- 
port, the young and militant member of the transport 
group, loses half its efficiency because it is habitually 
held up whenever it has to pass through the streets of 
any considerable town. 

The Royal Commission on Transport, which has now 
issued its final report, was appointed in order to tell us 
how to cure these several evils. The recent Transport 
Act was based largely on its earlier recommendations ; 
and it now presents us with a comprehensive survey of 
evils, and a somewhat hesitant series of proposals for 
making them less irksome or obtrusive. The impatient 
reformer will find no comprehensive suggestion for the 
reorganisation or thorough co-ordination of the trans- 
port system, but only a string of proposals, most of 
them sensible as far as they go, for improving the 
working of each branch of transport within its own 
sphere. The trams, indeed, are condemned to gradual 
death, and to supersession by buses or trackless trollies. 
The canals, or the best of them, are to be revived under 
the auspices of a series of Public Trusts. Money is to be 
provided for port improvements ; but no comprehensive 
scheme for this purpose is put forward. The railways 
are given a long lecture, adjured to pay more attention 
to the convenience of traders and the comfort of 
passengers, to speed up trains and to reduce fares and 
remove vexatious penalties on the use of cheap tickets, 
to electrify all suburban lines, to go further towards the 
elimination of competition, and generally to overhaul 
completely their train schedules and their methods of 
operation. But, again, no method is laid down of 
ensuring that these things shall be done. Road hauliers 
are to be licensed, and brought under the eye of the new 
Traffic Commissioners ; and, somehow, this licensing is 
to bring about a marvellous co-ordination of road trans- 
port agencies—how, precisely, we are unable to discover. 
In fact, the mood of the report is throughout hortatory 





cee, 


rather than mandatory; and it reads very much as if 
the majority of the Commissioners had felt the problem 
too big for them, and been unable to see the wood for 
the trees. 

This charge cannot be levelled against three of their 
number—Sir Robert Donald, Mr. Galton and Mr. Leach 
—who, while signing the main report, add to it what is 
in effect the outline of a rival report of their own. These 
three would like to see all transport agencies that ply 
for the use of passengers or goods co-ordinated under a 
Public Trust, which would itself own and administer all] 
the great services by rail, road, canal and coastwise 
shipping. This proposal is too briefly developed to be 
made very clear; and we could wish that the minority 
had set it forth at considerably greater length, for we 
are well assured that it is, broadly speaking, on the 
right lines. The transport problem must be envisaged 
and practically handled as a whole, and not in separate 
sections, if order is to be brought out of the present 
confusion. 

For the full development of a scientific plan of co- 
ordination we have, apparently, still to wait. Instead, 
we have a series of isolated proposals. Some of the most 
interesting of these relate to roads. The Commissioners 
reject the idea of building any considerable number of 
new arterial roads, of mortgaging the Road Fund, or, 
apparently, of following up Mr. Lloyd George’s sugges- 
tions for the tackling of unemployment by this means. 
They are, however, in favour of by-pass roads, and 
would like to see considerable sums expended on the 
improvement of existing highways, the reconstruction 
of bridges, and the widening of thoroughfares in the 
towns. They protest against Mr. Churchill’s policy of 
raiding the Road Fund, and hold that a larger propor- 
tion of total expenditure on roads should fall on central 
funds, and less on local rates—which at present bear 
two-thirds of the burden. They do not suggest that 
motorists as a class should be asked to pay more, but 
that the share of the taxes now levied upon them that 
goes at present to the Exchequer should be used 
exclusively for road maintenance and development. 

The report thus rejects the more ambitious schemes of 
road reformers. It will have nothing to do with the 
project of building new turnpike roads for fast motor 
traffic alone, or with the proposal to build a new series 
of public arterial roads wholly distinct from the present 
road system. It does, however, recognise the evils of 
ribbon-development, and proposes an extension of town- 
planning powers to the country districts in order to 
prevent it. And it does endorse the proposal that local 
authorities should be authorised to buy land on each 
side of new or improved highways, in order to acquire 
control over its development and reap the unearned 
increment. 

In general, the report contains a large number of 
quite useful recommendations ; but it certainly does not 
solve the transport problem, or even provide the means 
for its solution. It is avowed by the Commissioners 
themselves that, as soon as they approached these major 
questions, they found themselves unable to agree, 
because they fell into the traditional antagonisms 
between collectivism and private enterprise. It was 


obvious to them that, if any co-ordinating body for 
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transport as a whole were set up, it would have to be a 
public body. A private monopoly so powerful would 
never be tolerated. But some members of the Commis- 
sion recoiled from the idea of State intervention to create 
a co-ordinating authority under public control. The 
minority, who did not recoil, favoured a body on the 
lines of the Central Electricity Board, or the B.B.C. ; 
and the majority make it fairly clear that they contem- 
plate the advent of such a body as a possibility. But 
for the present the verdict of the Commission is that the 
time is not ripe. 

They may be right in holding that a scheme on the 
lines proposed by the minority is not yet practical 
politics, and that public acquisition of road transport 
services at least is bound to be deferred for some time. 
But the minority have none the less performed a service 
in defining the type of organisation at which we ought 
to aim, and in dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s of the 
new Transport Act that has just come into force. 
No one, of course, suggests that a single body could 
administer the whole range of transport undertakings 
throughout the country. But that is not in the least 
necessary to the fullest measure of public co-ordination 
and control. The right line of development is to reform 
each section of the industry by bringing it under the 
control of a responsible public trust, or series of trusts, 
and at the same time to co-ordinate these trusts under a 
central and publicly responsible body on the lines of the 
Central Electricity Board. We welcome the present 
report in as far as it looks towards this conception of the 
future ; but in our view it approaches the matter far too 
hesitantly and with too much ambiguity of language. 

For the transport problem will not await a leisurely 
approach. It ought to be tackled at once, because it is 
not standing still, but becoming harder to solve each 
day that we leave it unsolved. And it needs above all a 
central body, with the function of looking at the 
question as a whole, and not merely at this or that 
special branch. The report recommends the creation of 
a permanent Advisory Council in Transport; and this 
may be better than nothing. But the need is not for an 
advisory council of the familiar do-nothing type, but 
rather for an executive body of commissioners, with at 
least some measure of direct control. We hope that 
Mr. Morrison, when he can find parliamentary time for 
further legislation, will go further than the majority of 
the Commission, and give the country at least the 
nucleus of a co-ordinating and controlling authority for 
transport as a whole. 


“THE HOME OF THE FREE” 


O find that the descendants of repatriated negro slaves 
have themselves become slave-drivers is ironic but 
not surprising. It did not need a League of Nations 

inquiry in Liberia to prove that slavery is not a peculiarly 
white institution, and that it exists, as it always has existed, 
wherever conditions are favourable. Slavery was indigenous 
in Africa before the white man arrived, though the white 
man with his plantations and his trading ships introduced 
the peculiar type of abomination which we in this country 
are accustomed to think of as slavery proper. The anti- 
slavery movement in the United States (so powerful before 
the invention of the cotton-gin made slavery on the big 
seale a profitable form of enterprise) found expression in 


the American Colonisation Society, which contrived, be- 
tween 1820 and 1860, to repatriate more than 18,000 slaves 
in West Africa. The territory on which they planted these 
half-Americanised natives was taken from the indigenous 
tribes and christened Liberia, ‘‘ the Home of the Free.’’ 
The new country, whose motto was “ the love of liberty 


brought us here,’? became in 1846 an independent 
Republic, with its own Bill of Rights (including 
a provision against all slavery), a popular Consti- 


tution and a President whose autocratic powers far 
outran those of his American model. The repatriated 
slaves, proud of their American heritage, and boasting 
themselves ‘* gentlemen of Virginia,’? formed a superior 
caste along the coast and proceeded to treat the very 
primitive aborigines of the interior in much the same way 
that pioneering whites have commonly treated blacks who 
have objected to their intrusion. There followed the usual 
story of bloodshed and exploitation. In time the opening 
up of Africa as a source of labour and raw materials pro- 
vided the Liberian Government with new sources of revenue. 
The gist of the present report, carried out by an Inter- 
national Commission (representing the League, the United 
States and Liberia) is that the Liberian Government has not 
failed to make use of these new opportunities. We shall 
not understand the situation or effectively remedy it if we 
think of Liberian slavery as unique and forget that, in one 
or another of its forms, slavery is still common in Africa. 
The Liberian Government, it is true, employs slave labour. 
The root of the evil, however, is not the direct employment 
of slaves, but the procuring of slaves for a market. And the 
market is a white, not a black one. 

Liberia has the distinction of concentrating within its 
own territory almost all the forms of slavery known to exist 
in the African continent. There is a system of domestic 
slavery, indigenous in Liberia as in many other parts of 
the world. It is a traditional ‘‘ adoption ”’ system, similar 
in some respects to the child slavery of Hong Kong, which 
still exists, in spite of the peremptory order by Mr. Churchill, 
when he was Colonial Secretary, that “‘ this must stop,”’ and 
in spite of the quite sincere efforts of successive British 
Governments to suppress it. ‘* Peonage”’ is also an 
immemorial system, capable, as the report shows, of terrible 
abuse. It, too, flourishes, not only in Liberia, but through- 
out the West African coast and hinterland, and has not been 
suppressed in British Protectorates. It is an ancient method 
of bartering flesh and blood, deep-rooted and in any case 
only slowly eradicable. All that can be said of the Liberian 
Government on this score is that they have shown no peculiar 
anxiety to hasten its end. Then there is the even more 
horrible system of slave exportation to Fernando Po, a 
system which, as the report declares, involves most of the 
features of the slave trade. The labour is obtained by 
** recruiters,’’ slave raiders, in fact, who terrorise the chiefs, 
flog men, women and children into submission (sometimes 
into the grave) and carry off their victims to work from which 
they may never return and for which they are paid a 
ludicrous pittance, if indeed they are fortunate enough to 
be paid at all. The Liberians do not export slaves without 
inducement, and in this case the inducement apparently 
comes from Spaniards at Fernando Po. 

Forced labour, which supplies the most horrible chapter 
of the Report, may mean many things. Wherever it is 
permitted for private purposes it amounts, as Lord Cromer 
insisted, to slavery. It flourishes throughout Africa, some- 
times even in disguised forms in British territory. In 
Liberia, we are told, it may involve a free supply of women 
for the use of black conscripts; it is recruited by soldiers, 
who at times show their dislike of any resistance to forcible 
capture by hanging up those who resist and lighting fires 
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beneath them. But we know about the horrors. The ques- 
tion is, who profits by this terrible conscription? First, the 
Spaniards at Fernando Po. Secondly, the Liberian Govern- 
ment, which uses slaves from the interior for porterage, 
for road construction, the building of barracks and com- 
pounds, and which is paid by the private owners and lease- 
holders of plantations for a regular supply of labour. 
Thirdly, the planters themselves. And here we come to one 
of the crucial points in the report. Liberia is nominally 
a free republic. But it has always stood in a close relation 
to the United States, and the Firestone Plantations Company 
is incomparably the most influential employer of labour in 
the country. As a declaration of the company put it, 
‘*Liberians consider themselves more or less a protectorate 
of America, and want American capital to develop the 
country.’’ It is as a result of their efforts that business in 
Liberia, once a remote and poverty-stricken country, is now 
pronounced to be ** humming,” and it is American capital 
which has made Monrovia a town of motors, electric light 
and hot baths. The Firestone rubber company has 
negotiated a series of treaties and concessions with the 
Liberian Government, and a principal clause in these compli- 
cated agreements has naturally been one in which the 
Liberian Government has promised to supply native labour. 
The Firestone Company has pronounced itself strongly in 
favour of a free and contented labour force, and the League 
of Nations inquiry is of the opinion that there is ‘* no 
evidence that the company forcibly impresses labour or 
consciously employs labour which has been forcibly 
impressed.’? But they make no pretence that the labour 
the company uses is not forcibly impressed, and they point 
out that their agreement with the Liberian Government 
includes a clause in which the company “ offered that 
whenever the Government secured labour for it at its own 
request the company would pay one cent to the Govern- 
ment, one-half cent to the paramount chief, and one-half 
cent to the chief for each day’s work performed by each of 
the men so supplied.’’ The company may not have thought 
it worth while to become “ conscious ”? whether or not this 
labour was freely recruited. Perhaps their attitude has not 
differed materially from that of the Spanish official at 
Fernando Po who replied to an inquiry whether he knew 
about or was responsible for the conditions under which boys 
were recruited, ‘* Surely not! I attend to bills of health 
and other matters. I represent Spain. Since last year or 
the year before there has been a new contract with Spain. I 
think it is for 8,000 labourers, but I am not an official of 
the Liberian Government. All my Government cares about 
is the 8,000 labourers.”’ 

The report suggests a number of remedies—all excellent 
in their way. They will be considered by the Council of the 
League when it meets next week. The Council will have to 
consider the far-reaching implication of the recommendation 
to replace senior Liberian District Commissioners by white 
officials—a recommendation which would clearly involve the 
end of Liberia as an independent State. But the greatest 
danger is that the question of Liberian slavery may be 
regarded as an isolated question of negroes enslaving 
negroes. It is nothing of the sort. Slavery still exists 
in Africa under white rule, and the story of the League’s 
attempts to make effective conventions upon slavery and 
forced labour suggests that if the League is to do anything 
worth doing in this matter, it must not be content with 
coercing the Liberian Government, which has shown the 
greatest docility under its castigation, but must deal with 
those white nations which have so far resisted any inter- 
ference with their sovereign right to impress native labour. 


ea 


This means not only pushing on with the Slave Convention 
of 1926, not yet generally ratified, and the Forced Labour 
Convention, held up by the opposition of several countries 
of which Portugal was the chief. It means, above all, the 
establishment of a Permanent Slavery Commission, with the 
right, in Lord Cecil’s words, ‘‘ to make investigations in a 
specific country, with the agreement of that country,” on 
the occasion of any allegation of the existence of slavery in 
that country. That was the British Government’s suggestion 
in 1926; it must be pressed at next week’s Council. The 
United States Government, which has already spoken its 
mind so forcibly, would presumably be a willing partner to 
the proposal. Unless such a Commission is established with 
a right to watch over the sources of demand as well as those 
of supply of labour, League action will be ineffective, and the 
nations of Europe will incur the reproach that they have 
used the revelations of slavery in Liberia as an excuse for 
destroying its independence, not for destroying slavery, 
where they themselves profit by it. 


REVOLUTION IN SPAIN? 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 
ISSATISFACTION with the “* passive dictatorship ” 
D is general in Spain to-day, and proposals to 
terminate the present regime are put forward from 
the most diverse quarters. Ranying from the extreme right 
to the extreme left, there are five possible ways of bringing 
about the change. They are—a new pronunciamiento, the 
election of normal Cortes, the election of Cortes Constitu- 
yentes, abdication, revolution. Let us examine the implica- 
tions contained in these five proposals. By what elements 
are they supported? What are their respective chances of 
success ? 

The pronunciamiento. It is by this means that every 
change of regime, during the last hundred years, has been 
effected. An influential general, profiting by a moment of 
crisis, sets aside the Constitution, “‘ pronounces ”’ his own 
political programme, and governs with purely arbitrary 
powers. Thus General Primo de Rivera in September, 1923. 
A Government so set up can only last so long as the army 
supports it. It was the discontentment of the army which 
precipitated General Primo de Rivera’s fall last January. 

To-day, a pronunciamiento might be made either by 
General Berenguer or another, but it is a very remote possi- 
bility. The King, if he acquiesced in another coup d’état, 
would compromise the throne irremediably. Public opinion 
is dead against it. In mid-November General Berenguer, 
exasperated by new disorders, hinted at his readiness to 
establish a full dictatorship if the semi-dictatorial powers 
allowed him should prove insufficient. The whole press shied 
violently, and it was apparent that the consequence of such 
a measure would be to precipitate a revolution. 

Normal cortes. This is the more seriously-reasoned 
solution of General Berenguer, and, after one postponement, 
he has promised to put it into practice in March—though a 
second postponement may now be necessary. Cortes with 
ordinary legislative powers will be elected exactly as in pre- 
dictatorship days, and Parliament will resume its labours 
almost as though it was reassembling after the summer recess 
of 1928. The solution (implying a return to the Constitu- 
tion of 1876) has the support of the King, of Ministers who 
have held office under both Primo de Rivera and Berenguer, 
as well as of the Die-hard Conservative-Monarchists who 
have kept apart from both Governments. Although ordinary 
Cortes may not alter the Constitution—and hence not touch 
the throne—there is no theoretical bar to the impeachment 
of Ministers before them. But in the coming Parliament the 
question of ‘* responsibilities *’ is not likely to arise, because 
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General Berenguer will almost certainly be Prime Minister. 
He and his present Cabinet, who are offering themselves for 
election en bloc, will continue to rule the country. 

Cortes Constituyentes. The advocates of normal Cortes 
assume that during General Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship 
the Constitution was merely suspended. Others argue that 
it was destroyed, and that the country ought now to proceed 
to the election of Cortes Constituyentes, whose sole task 
would be to draw up a new Constitution. The partisans of 
this solution are by no means all Republicans. They include 
Conservative ex-Ministers such as Sefior Sanchez Guerra 
and Sehor Bergamin, Liberal-Monarchists such as Seftor 
Cambé. Even two members of General Berenguer’s present 
Cabinet—though since taking office they have changed their 
views—originally supported the plan. It is, in fact, pre- 
scribed by all the right-wing Moderates, who suppose that 
it would preserve the Monarchy while clipping it of some of 
its power, and at the same time would ward off the danger 
of a popular revolution. But it is impossible to know in 
advance what Cortes Constituyentes might bring forth, and 
the confirmed Monarchists shun them because they are afraid 
that the Sovereign might be reduced to a figurehead or, at 
the worst, a republic established. The true-blooded Repub- 
licans, on the other hand, fear that reforms evolved by this 
means would not be radical enough. 

Abdication. This solution is a development of the Cortes 
Constituyentes project. Though it has been fairly widely 
discussed, only one man has expounded it in public with 
any conviction. Sefior Ossorio y Gallardo, a Conservative 
ex-Minister and a consistent opponent of General Primo de 
Rivera, has proposed (notably in his speech at Valencia on 
November Ist last) that the King should abdicate in favour 
of the Sovereign People. General elections would then be 
held on the one question—Monarchy or Republic? If the 
resultant Cortes showed a majority for the former, the crown 
would pass to the Prince of Asturias (the King’s eldest son), 
who would receive his crown from the Cortes on whatever 
conditions they chose to lay down. If the answer was “‘ a 
Republic,’? the Monarchy would disappear, ‘‘ with the 
immense prestige of having submitted the power to a 
census.”’ The plan is described as impracticable because of 
the ill-health of the Prince of Asturias, but a much more 
cogent reason is that in no circumstances would King Alfonso 
be likely to abdicate voluntarily. 

Revolution. Liberal opinion in Spain would accept either 
of the last two proposals, if there seemed any chance of their 
being put to the test. But the King’s assent is withheld 
from them, and in face of General Berenguer’s present 
programme, the Liberal-Democrats are almost forced to 
advocate a Republic, with a revolution as the only means of 
setting it up. The term “ liberal-democrats ”’ is here used 
not to designate any one party, but as a convenient equiva- 
lent of what might also be called ‘‘ the enlightened bour- 
geoisie ’’—politicians of the middle-left, students and their 
professors, intellectuals such as the members of the 
Atheneum, which was recently closed by Royal Order. 

All these, being versed in political theory, declare that in 
a modern State government by one man is an anachronism, 
and that the true Sovereign is the people. At the same time 
they are afraid of the people, and would like to limit the 
revolution to a purely political sphere. They are as scared 
as the ultra-Monarchists of the bogey of Communism. They 
are equally loth to appeal to the army, for a reason which 
will be mentioned later. Add to this the fact that, like all 
Spaniards, they are strong individualists who cannot readily 
combine among themselves, far less organise a movement on 
the grand scale required. They are also men of ideas, and 
none of them appears to possess the picturesque qualities 
which strike the imagination of the crowd and lead to victory 


the most oddly-assorted followers. The sum total of these 
factors—fear of excess, individualism, abstract doctrines 
among a people accustomed to think in imagery—renders 
almost impossible a revolution directed by the liberal- 
democrats. It is a pity, because it would be least harmful 
coming from this quarter. 

There are, however, two organised bodies which might be 
capable of bringing it about. One is the Trade Unions, which 
for the first time in Spanish history offer the possibility of a 
** revolution from beneath ’—as opposed to a pronuncia- 
miento. If the middle-class Republicans are afraid to loose 
the unknown forces represented by the workers, it is hardly 
surprising that the Monarchists for their part should cry 
** Wolf! ’? and ascribe the politico-industrial unrest to the 
red hand of Bolshevism. Yet it is significant that until six 
months ago no one had traced the connection between 
Moscow and the Spanish malcontents. Lately certain organs 
of the British press have been crying the discovery from the 
house-tops, while the Spanish right-wing papers, forced, 
because they are published on the spot, to give a less 
imaginative interpretation of the facts, point out the danger 
with more reserve. Agitation directly inspired from Russia 
may conceivably be at the root of some of the troubles. 
There is no reason for not believing in it—yet up till now 
neither the police nor the Monarchist journalists have been 
able to furnish a single definite proof of its existence. 

While it is perfectly true that a revolution engineered by 
the Trade Unions would be social as much as political, and 
might easily tend to be Communist in character, Spain has 
no need to import her Communism from abroad. The native 
soil is sufficiently favourable to its growth, as the records 
of anarcho-syndicalism show. But at the present day the 
revolution could hardly be initiated by the Trade Unions. 
Their organisation is not complete. The two most impor- 
tant, the General Union of Workers and the National Con- 
federation of Labour, are still disputing for the allegiance 
of the workers. Their quarrel is first with each other, next 
with the employers, and last of all with the Government. 
They are able seriously to hamper the authorities, but hardly 
to overthrow them. 

There remains the army, which has been the instrument of 
every revolution in the past. To-day it is an unknown 
quantity, and neither Monarchists nor Republicans wish to 
have recourse to it. In the December risings General 
Berenguer relied as much as possible on the Civil Guard, 
and though he had ample troops in Spain, he sent to Morocco 
for a contingent of the Foreign Legion, on whose loyalty 
he could depend. The danger from his point of view is that 
if the troops are brought out of their barracks in any 
numbers they may, instead of quelling riots, join the rioters. 
The Republican Moderates are beset by another fear, namely, 
that a revolution supported too actively by the army might 
end in a pronunciamiento. Military tradition and habits of 
discipline hardly favour the establishment of a democratic 
Government controlled by civilians, and the majority of 
the liberal-democrats seem to be agreed that it is better 
to let sleeping dogs lie. 

This brings us to the abortive risings of Jaca and Cuatro 
Vientos in December. They resulted from a conspiracy 
between certain liberal-democratic politicians, such as Alcala 
Zamora and Miguel Maura, and a small number of army 
officers. The labour organisations as a whole were not 
directly concerned, and the strikes which broke out were 
only an accentuation, natural at a time of crisis, of the 
troubles which have perplexed Spain for nearly a year. 
In this connection it is worth remarking that Major Franco 
is not a Communist, as has been stated in the press, but a 
mild Socialist with rather muddled ideas. 
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The revolts themselves affected only a handful of the army, 
though they might have been more general if the garrison 
of Jaca had not risen three days earlier than intended, thanks 
to the impetuosity of Captain Galan. One clear fact emerges. 
The rising was executed by soldiers and was repressed by 
soldiers. Whatever may be the aspirations of the people, 
the army still holds the whip-hand in Spanish politics. 


G. B. 


BAYONETS FOR PEDESTRIANS 


HE other day, somewhere in Thuringia, a motorist 
who happened to be an exceptionally skilful driver 
stopped his car dead within a few inches of a 

pedestrian who had suddenly stepped in front of it. To his 
astonishment, the pedestrian, instead of expressing his 
gratitude, leaped upon the car and began to attack him 
violently. It was afterwards discovered that the pedestrian 
had been trying to commit suicide, and he was furiously 
angry with the motorist for preventing him from doing so. 
I hope the Pedestrians’ Association will keep a record of this 
incident in their books, and that Mr. A. P. Herbert will 
devote his genius to drawing up a scheme for the protection 
of motorists from suicidal pedestrians. For the suicidal 
pedestrian is almost as great a trouble on the roads as the 
murderous motorist. I am not suggesting that many 
pedestrians actually throw themselves in front of motor- 
cars as a means of putting an end to their lives, but there 
is a considerable minority of them who walk along the roads 
in such a way as to invite, or at least to challenge, death. 
They are doctrinaires who live for a theory, and their 
cherished theory is that the road belongs to the pedestrian. 
They are the exact counterpart of the motorist who believes 
that the road belongs to the motorist. Believing that every 
motorist is a trespasser on their domain, they amble along 
the middle of the road, indifferent to the gentle toot of the 
horn behind them. They seem to take a malign pleasure in 
making themselves as difficult to pass as a flock of sheep. 
This is especially so near small country towns on Sunday, 
when the inhabitants are out for an airing. Accustomed for 
generations to stroll along the roads four or five abreast, 
they still march in the old formation, and resent an innova- 
tion which deprives them of a liberty possessed by their 
grandfathers. It may be that the delights of youthful con- 
versation deafen their ears to the sound of approaching 
danger, or it may be that, like members of Parliament and 
the rising hopes of debating societies, they know something 
of the joys of obstruction for obstruction’s sake. 

There are three eminent pleasures in life—construction, 
destruction and obstruction—and not the least popular of 
these is obstruction. The old have obstructed the young 
since the beginning of the world, much to the advantage of 
the young. The schoolmaster obstructs his pupil at every 
turn, and the pupil obstructs—or at least, used to do his 
best to obstruct—the schoolmaster. I attended one class in 
which it was regarded as a triumph if we could keep the 
master occupied in answering irrelevant questions till there 
were only a few minutes left for the day’s lesson. Never 
did incurious schoolboys display so universal and irrepres- 
sible a curiosity. He was a man of simple faith who believed 
in the good intent of every one who questioned him, and was 
prepared to talk for half an hour on the cosmogony of 
Milton or any other subject that was tossed to him. This 
added considerably to the brightness of school life, for there 
is great pleasure to be had from fooling a learned man and 
from preventing work from being done. It was, I suppose, 
a puerile form of sabotage, and probably human beings 
indulged in sabotage for pleasure long before they indulged 
in it on principle. Having experienced the delights of 


obstruction in this fashion myself, I am all the readier to 
believe that they are not altogether unknown to a number of 
pedestrians. And even motorists are not unacquainted with 
them. There is one kind of motorist who clings to the crown 
of the road in his slowly-grinding car, and who takes an 
obvious pleasure in not giving way to the faster cars behind 
him. He holds that no man has a right to own a faster car 
than his, and he feels that, in preventing any one from 
passing him, he is asserting his equality with other human 
beings. I trust that, under the new laws, he will soon 
find himself before the magistrate, but I cannot deny that, 
in playing his game of obstruction, he is extraordinarily 
human. After all, nearly every game that human beings 
play is from one point of view a game of obstruction. Foot- 
ball and cricket are both games of obstruction, as well as 
of attack, and in some games special laws have had to be 
made in order to keep obstructive methods within bounds. 
Similar laws will clearly have to be made in order to regulate 
the games played by the obstructive pedestrian and the 
obstructive motorist. 

They have already, I see, taken the matter in hand in 
Albania. ‘‘ The Albanian authorities,’ a Times correspon- 
dent informs us, ‘* have resolved that the practice of the 
people of Tirana of walking in the middle of the street shall 
cease. Accordingly, soldiers with fixed bayonets have been 
patrolling the streets for the last few days and forcing 
pedestrians to keep to the pavements.’’ That gives us a 
measure of the extent to which Europe is waking up to the 
great pedestrian danger. Civilised communities do not send 
soldiers with fixed bayonets into the streets for nothing. 
If the pedestrians of Tirana had not become a public 
menace, is it conceivable that they would have been dealt 
with like a body of insurgents? It is to be hoped that the 
pedestrians in other parts of Europe will take note of what 
has been happening in Tirana, and will no longer stand— 
or walk at a rate which is equivalent to standing—in the 
path of twentieth-century progress. Few of us would like 
to see soldiers with fixed bayonets chasing pedestrians along 
Piccadilly or Hammersmith Mall. Most of us, indeed, have 
friends who are pedestrians, the definition of ‘‘ pedestrian,” 
of course, covering persons who are seldom seen out of a 
taxi. We wish them well, and will range ourselves on their 
side in defence of their just liberties, but they must not 
go too far. Let them, in hours in which they feel tempted 
to delay the peaceful motorist, remember the bayonets of 
Tirana. This is not a threat: it is merely the warning of 
an ardent well-wisher. 

As for the inconsiderate type of motorist, I do not know 
what is to be done with him. He is, obviously, a much 
worse danger than the inconsiderate pedestrian, but, sit- 
ting in a high-powered car, he is in a position to laugh at 
bayonets. Even a soldier with a bayonet cannot fairly be 
asked to charge a motor-car travelling at sixty miles an 
hour. Bombs could not be used safely against it, as 
they might hit the wrong car or injure pedestrians. Perhap, 
we shall one day see a new kind of tank invented which will 
enable the police to deal with the murderous motorist. In 
the meantime, I hold that no one ought to be given a driv- 
ing-licence who cannot produce a certificate of character 
signed by a clergyman or magistrate. A motor-car in the 
hands of one kind of driver is a lethal weapon more dan- 
gerous than a revolver, and yet these lethal weapons are 
allowed to be used almost indiscriminately by every adult 
in the community. One result of this is that a new kind of 
highwayman and a new kind of footpad have arisen, for 
what else are the motor-bandit and the bag-snatcher? The 
bag-snatcher is merely a footpad who, incidentally, makes 
use of a car, and of all the footpads of history he is cer- 
tainly the meanest. Nothing could be stranger than the 
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placid way in which we accept his existence as an essential 
feature of our quick-moving civilisation. In other centuries 
there would have been an outcry against these pests of the 
streets, who attack women, however poor, and who do not 
hesitate to knock them down if they resist. But to-day we 
have grown philosophic, and we seldom hear a vehement 
protest except from those whose relations have been 
assaulted. One sometimes hears Englishmen deriding foreign 
countries for the prevalence of pocket-picking within their 
borders, but the pickpocket is a gentleman in comparison 
with the bag-snatcher. I have had my own pocket picked, 
and it was done so kindly that I was unaware of my loss 
till I got home. The bag-snatcher, for his part, lacks the 
quiet courtesy of the pickpocket. I know a lady who was 
struck on the mouth by a bag-snatcher as she was walking 
home across Belgrave Square in the evening, and, even 
when no blows are struck, there is always intimidation of 
which no decent pickpocket would be capable. 

Whether the bag-snatcher is to be accounted the worst 
kind of motorist or the worst kind of pedestrian, it is dif- 
ficult to say. I am inclined myself to regard him as a 
pedestrian, but, if challenged, I should be compelled to 
admit that without the help of a motor-car he could not 
carry out most of his exploits. He is a pedestrian at the 
moment of his crime, a motorist the moment before his 
crime and the moment after it. I do not think, however, 
the pedestrian would defend him as a fellow-pedestrian, 
or the motorist as a fellow-motorist. Pedestrians and 
motorists would, I am sure, consider any scheme for driving 
him off the streets, if necessary, with fixed bayonets. When 
I think of him, I feel a glow of affection for the jay-walker 
by comparison. When I think of any really objectionable 
person, indeed, my heart kindles with affection for the jay- 
walker. Surely, I say to myself, Tirana must be empty of 
real criminals, if they can find no one to use their bayonets 
on but jay-walkers. Life in Albania must be of a Utopian 
innocence, since walking in the middle of the street seems 
so immense a crime. Perhaps England, too, will one day 
grow as innocent, and we shall see the last of the pedes- 
trians flying from armed men down the narrow streets of 
Hammersmith. If this ever happens, may the bayonets be 
blunt, and the feet of the armed men slow! So will say all 
motorists who are friends of the last of the pedestrians, the 
Hereward the Wake of the roads. ¥. ¥. 


CHARTING THE LIFE IN THE SEA 


FEW months ago, in an article contributed to these 
A pages and entitled ‘* Prophesying the Haddock 
Fishery,’’ the vital importance to the fishing 
industry of an exact knowledge of the distribution of the 
available stocks of fish in any year was stressed. There was 
als) described the manner in which the scientific staff of 
the Fishery Board for Scotland are supplying this neces- 
sary information in the case of the haddock and the way in 
which this is obtained. Now, the haddock is a ground fish 
inhabiting a large and definite area of the North Sea, and its 
relative abundance within this region from year to year is 
the problem which science has had to solve. The nature of 
the problem changes completely when we turn from bottom- 
living or ‘* demersal ” fish to the “ pelagic ’? fish which 
swim near the surface and spend the greater part of their 
lives continually on the move. Of these fish the herring, 
of which some five million pounds’ worth are landed every 
year at British ports, is the most important. 

The movements of animals are largely conditioned by the 
continuous need for food. The haddock finds ample food 
in the molluscs and worms which live on or in the sea 
bottom, and so does not need to travel far to secure all it 


requires. The herring, on the other hand, feeds on the count- 
less hosts of minute animals which drift near the surface of 
the sea. These creatures constitute, with the even greater 
but still more minute population of plants, the plankton, 
which is the most important source of food in the sea. The 
herring is so constructed that it can collect with ease this 
finely-divided food. As it swims through the sea a con- 
tinuous stream of water passes in through the mouth and out 
over the gills. The edges of the gills are toothed like a 
comb, and such “ gill rakers ’’? form a sieve which allows 
the water to pass but holds all the contained life, which is 
then swallowed by the herring. 

The herrings collect in vast shoals, and every year they 
approach the coasts of Great Britain, in the summer months 
for food and in the autumn and winter for spawning. It 
is then that they are caught. The fishermen need to know 
when and where they will come, and the time depends very 
largely on the nature and abundance of the plankton. This 
varies greatly from year to year and for a variety of causes, 
some of which are known, while many still remain a 
mystery. The relative populations of the different types 
of animals which compose the plankton—and which have 
very different values as food for the herring—alter in succes- 
sive years. The various planktonic animals are not evenly 
distributed throughout the sea, but occur in patches of 
varying size, which are usually carried hither and thither 
by ocean currents, decreasing or increasing as they go. 

Furthermore, there are certain forms of plant plankton 
which the herrings quite definitely avoid, and the presence 
of which may deflect them from their usual shoaling 
grounds, with disastrous results to the fishery. Chief among 
these is a plant known to science as Phzocystis, which con- 
sists of gelatinous spheres about one-fifteenth of an inch 
across and covered with minute green specks, each of which 
is actually an individual plant. Dense shoals form and float 
near the surface of the sea, giving the water a dirty 
yellowish-brown appearance. The shoals are commonest in 
spring, but they also occur in the autumn. They are 
perhaps commonest in the southern bight of the North 
Sea, but they are not unknown in inshore waters within 
the English Channe). During last spring a typical patch of 
Phzocystis developed in the waters around Bournemouth. 
The municipal authorities viewed with alarm the apparently 
foul water which threatened to destroy their extensively 
advertised bathing facilities. Scare headlines even began to 
appear in the more sensational of the London dailies. In 
the midst of the scare samples of water were sent for in- 
spection to the laboratory of the Marine Biological Associa- 
tion at Plymouth, and the reassuring answer was received 
that in a few days the discoloured ‘‘ foul’? water would 
disappear and the sea around Bournemouth would be as 
‘** pure ”’ as it was advertised to be. But what was a week- 
end scare to the municipality of Bournemouth may be a 
much more serious matter to the crews and owners of herring 
drifters, who search in vain for fish on the accustomed 
grounds, from which they have been deflected by great areas 
of what the fishermen themselves call ‘‘ weedy water,”’ 
‘* stinking water ’’ or, more expressively, ‘* baccy juice.”’ 

Clearly, then, if we are to follow the distribution of the 
herring shoals we must know not only where there is food 
for them, but also where there are patches of ‘* weedy 
water ’? which may deflect their normal migrations. In other 
words, we must devise some method of charting the distribu- 
tion throughout the year of the more important constituents 
of the plankton. An instrument capable of supplying such 
information has been constructed with great ingenuity by 
Professor A. C. Hardy, of University College, Hull, where, 
as head of the department of Zoology, he is engaged upon 
the important task of bringing the fishing industry into 
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more intimate contact with scientific research. The nature 
and breadth of his appeal for the greater support of 
research by the industry is eloquently set forth in a recently 
published lecture.* 

Professor Hardy‘s original plankton recorder consisted 
of a small torpedo-shaped cylinder of metal open at each 
end and fitted with planes which enabled it to be towed 
beneath the surface when thrown into the sea at the end of 
arope. Before use a disc of fine-meshed silk in a metal ring 
was inserted into the hind end of the cylinder, and so all 
water which passed through the cylinder was strained 
through this silk sieve. After it had been towed for ten 
minutes the instrument was pulled in, without stopping the 
vessel, and the silk disc removed. Its condition reflected 
in some measure the content of the water through which it 
had been towed. If little plankton was present there would 
be little or nothing to be seen on the silk, but if the ship 
had been passing through an area of ‘* weedy water ”’ the 
surface of the silk would be covered with a green slime. If 
the sea was rich in the tiny shrimp-like crustaceans which 
are the very best food for herring, the silk would be plastered 
and coloured red with their pink bodies. This instrument 
early gave results of value, for though the pink colour of 
the discs did not always indicate a great abundance of fish, 
the green colour did indicate an absence of them, and the 
boat was justified in proceeding until green discs were no 
longer obtained. 

More recently Professor Hardy has invented what he calls 
a Continuous Plankton Recorder, which is best described in 
his own words: “‘ It is a somewhat larger instrument. In 
place of the single netting disc there is a long roll of fine 
silk netting which is arranged to wind across the stream of 
water from one roller to another like a Kodak spool. The 
rollers are driven through a gear box from a propeller turned 
by the flow of water through which it is towed. It is towed 
behind a steamer, and as it is towed the roll of netting is 
wound on. The roll is ruled with transverse lines dividing 
it into numbered divisions. The plankton organisms are 
caught on this roll and wound up, being preserved in the 
process in formaline for future examination. When one roll 
is finished it is changed for a new one; just like reloading a 
Kodak. Later on the rolls are unwound across the stage of 
& microscope, and the varying quantity and quality of the 
plankton are determined. The amount of sea traversed 
between putting the instrument out and taking it in is 
known from the ship’s log, so that each division on the silk 
roll is known to represent so many miles of sea. Thus the 
varying density of plankton traversed along the route of 
an ordinary steamer may be charted, showing that here it 
passes through a belt of herring food and there a zone of 
* noxious’ plants. Tests have been made with this 
instrument during the last three years, and it has under- 
gone much modification and improvement. It has now 
recorded some three thousand miles of plankton. Last 
Easter it made four continuous records across the North 
Sea. A new instrument is being constructed with a roll 
capacity of four hundred miles without recharging.” 

Professor Hardy makes an appeal in his lecture to the 
fishery industry to assist him in fitting a series of vessels 
plying by various routes across the North Sea, with his con- 
tinuous plankton recorder, and also in maintaining the 
laboratory and staff necessary to work out the contents of 
the rolls exposed. He estimates that it would be at least 
five years before results of possible economic value could 
come out of this elaborate charting of the drifting life of 
the seas. He will not guarantee results, but he puts it to 
the industry as a gamble that is economically well worth 





* Bcience and the Fishing Industry. By A. C. Harpy, M.A., F.L.S. 
Hull: Brown and Sons, Ltd. 6d. 


trying. At best it should mean increased catches of fish 
and less time and labour wasted searching for them; at 
worst, a better knowledge of the North Sea and an indication 
of the next line of attack. Cc. M. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your remarks on the English Sunday are particularly 
welcome to those who, like myself, consider that individual 
liberty should be safeguarded to the maximum degree from 
interference, whether masquerading as religion or under any 
other guise. 

By all means let us ensure that men and women are not 
compelled to work seven days a week, but why on that 
account should the decision as to what constitutes rest and 
recreation on the seventh day be dictated by the self-styled 
religious interests? The only people who can decide what 
rest and recreation are required are the individuals con- 
cerned. The churchman has no more right to object to my 
going to the cinema, or to my doing anything else that does 
not actively annoy my neighbours, than I have to object to 
his going to his place of worship.—Yours, etc., 

9 South. Eaton Place, S.W.1. C. E. Mavupe, 

January 10th. Lieut.-Colonel. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—With your permission I will return to this matter of 
the right observance of Sunday. The importance of the 
subject is sufficient justification. It will be something gained 
to discover where we are in agreement. The name you have 
coined for those of us who hold by the primary purpose of 
Sunday is more ingenious than convincing; it cannot even be 
written down as an argument, specious or otherwise. 

We are not in agreement as to how far Sunday observance 
has been or is willingly accepted. What we ask—and I hope 
you are in agreement—is that before any radical change is 
made the mind of the public should be definitely ascertained 
and that for separate localities. This is the democratic 
method, and we, at any rate, are prepared to abide by the 
result. 

Nor are we in agreement that “‘ the main objection is that 
it involves more labour.’’ I should prefer to put it the 
other way round—that it means less leisure, less opportunity 
for worship, for thought, for the renewal of the inner life. 
Incidentally, our objection is that it involves more work, and, 
despite your argument, that seems to me indisputable. Is 
the matter quite so simple as you suggest? Let it be granted 
that ‘‘ employers in general do not want factories and work- 
shops open on Sundays.’’ Some of them however do, and if 
these once had their way others would be compelled to follow 
suit in self-defence. This is what has happened in the case of 
shopkeepers. There can be no doubt that many shopkeepers 
open on Sunday, not because they desire to do so, nor yet 
because of any insistent public demand, but because com- 
petitors open and they fear to lose trade. Wherever the 
shopkeeper opens the shop assistant has to be watchful. Of 
course, Trade Unions safeguard the interests of their 
members, and if Sunday is secularised (I prefer the use of 
that word to your word rationalised—it is at once more 
accurate and more expressive) they will need to he 
increasingly watchful. Consider this one fact and its implica- 
tions—that whereas theatre proprietors and owner managers 
want Sunday opening actors themselves are almost solidly 
against it. If all the barriers are thrown down how long will 
actors be able effectively to resist? 

I am glad to have your acknowledgment that the condition 
of Sunday opening that cinemas should give part of the 
proceeds to charity “‘ smells of humbug.” It does. But it 
was on that plea that the cinemas first secured the privilege 
of Sunday opening. If now you were to eliminate the element 
of profit how many amusement caterers would open on 
Sunday? Something is gained when we clearly see that the 
driving force of this agitation is cupidity. 

We are in agreement that the quality of the amusement 
provided ought not to be the determining factor. Here again, 
however, a pledge was given in the first instance that Sunday 
fare should be different from that of other days. That pledge 
has not been kept; perhaps in the nature of things it could 
not be. But do not let us close our eyes to the fact that 


once Sunday has become a universal day of pleasure it will 
of necessity interfere with religious services. To some extent 
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it does that now. There are London churches, fronting on a 
main road, where it is almost impossible to hear because of 
the ceaseless racket of the trams—a quite needless addition 
to noise these trams contribute—and there are little villages 
in East Anglia where an influx of hundreds of trippers, fishing 
on Sunday—and incidentally catching nothing—effectively 
interferes with worship. But these are details compared with 
the position that would be created if Sunday becomes a day 
given over to pleasure. 

This whole matter demands much greater consideration of 
all that is involved than yet appears to have been given. If 
we are to reach agreement, and I think we could, and ought, 
it is not only ‘‘ the Neo-Porteusians ’’ who must reconsider 
their position. The same requirement will be made upon the 
Editor of THe New Statesman and those for whom he speaks. 

6 Park Road, Cromer. Yours, etc., 

January 13th. W. H. Hear. 


THE ELECTORAL REFORM BILL 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Any form of legislation affecting representation in 
Parliament which may prevent either the expression desired 
by a considerable body of opinion or which may permit the 
ignoring of the opinion of a majority of the electorate can 
never commend itself to the public as just legislation. 

The confidence of all sections of the public in parliamen- 
tary institutions must, above all, depend upon the conviction 
that justice is being done to each considerable section as 
electorally expressed. 

Proportional representation is the only system which can 
ensure a reasonably fair correspondence between the opinions 
which the electorate has expressed at the polls and repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. Any measure of 
electoral reform which places candidates in the position of 
watering down their political opinions in the hope of being 
the alternative choice of electors of another party can only 
lead to immoral and degrading bargaining and _ political 
corruption during election and to complete uncertainty as to 
what a member may do when elected. 

Doubtless there are fears that a just system of representa- 
tion may present difficulties—both in elections and in Parlia- 
ment. But the practical experience gained in elections where 
proportional representation has operated shows how difficul- 
ties can be met. 

As to Parliament, the Prime Minister, when writing in 
1924, intimated that proportional representation might bring 
in its train a new spirit in dealing with parliamentary 
problems and this would be all to the good. We may be sure 
that good government does not depend upon maintaining an 
inequitable representation of political opinion, and that such 
problems as are presented by a just system of representation 
can be solved by that good will upon which all real human 
progress depends.—Yours, etc., 

January 13th. Ceci, H. Witson 

(Chairman of Executive Committee, 
The Proportional Representation Society). 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST CRUSADE 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTesSMAN. 


Str,—I read with feelings mingled with admiration and 
amusement Somerville Hastings’ letter in your last issue. 
The launching of ‘‘ The Christian Socialist Crusade ’’ is 
likened to the burning of the papal bull by Luther, and 
similar momentous historic results are anticipated. But this 
is by no means the first occasion that similar crusades have 
been launched, and twenty-five years ago with greater justifi- 
cation. Experience has proved, however, that in the long 
run such ‘‘ Crusades ’’? do more harm than good. Moreover, 
why not launch ‘“‘ The Christian Conservative Crusade,”’ 
“The Christian Liberal Crusade ” or ‘‘ The Christian Trade 
Union Crusade,”’ and so on ad lib.? This attempt to divide 
the Socialist movement into theological or anti-theological 
sections is not only mistaken but savours of pharisaism. It 
reflects unfairly not only those who prefer to remain Socialist 
without prefix or affix, but also upon those who for reasons 
equally honourable decline to accept Socialism. A Socialist 
worth his salt is ready to establish his case without the aid of 
theological or sectarian prefixes, which are usually mere 
devices to give a few weak-kneed persons a plausible reason 
for espousing an unpopular political faith pad a few superior 
parliamentary candidates the right to say, ‘‘ Dearly beloved 
brethren, you can vote for me without fear, for I am not as 
other Socialists are.’’—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons, S.W.1. 


HERBERT DuNNICO. 
January 12th. 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD 


To the Editor of THe New Statesman. 


Sir,—The article ‘‘ 1931—The Economic Outlook ”’ in your 
issue of January 3rd reiterates the accusation against France 
of a “‘ scramble for gold,’’ and seems to trace to this alleged 
scramble many of the economic difficulties of the present 
hour. There are unfortunately some aspects of international 
relations in which French policy cannot be defended, but this 
‘** scramble for gold ”’ is a myth. 

There has been no more scramble for gold than there has 
been a scramble for the water of the rivers on the part of the 
sea. Gold is the ultimate means of settlement between 
countries and flows like water, from nations with a debit 
balance to those with a credit balance. The bankers buy 
gold and ship it when it becomes the least expensive way of 
securing exchange. ; 

The gold shipments have been carried out by private banks 
which have received no encouragement whatever from the 
Bank of France. On the contrary, the Bank of France, 
under obligation to buy gold at its statutory price, has 
checked the flow in various ways: (1) by refusing to receive 
any but fine gold, whereas the Bank of England is only 
selling gold 916/1000 fine, and this limits the daily with- 
drawal to the quantity that can be refined in twenty-four 
hours; (2) by maintaining in London enormous balances 
which in the last few weeks have been substantially increased. 

According to the last statement issued, the Bank of France 
had abroad, on December 26th, 1930, balances amounting to 
Frs. 26,177,000,000, or £211,000,000. The figures on Decem- 
ber 27th, 1929, were £209,000,000. We can assume that one- 
half at least of these balances are in sterling, whether held 
direct or via the Bank of International Settlements. 

This huge accumulation of French balances here is not 
desirable from the point of view of either party and entails 
serious dangers. Desirous as it must have been to reduce its 
balances, the Bank of France has not done so during 1930. 
Indeed, faced by unceasing, ill-informed and unjust criticism, 
it has throughout been inspired by considerateness and a 
visible desire not to harm the London money market. 

Paris could give considerable relief by a vigorous policy of 
participation in foreign loans. The banks are not very well 
equipped for this, but such participations are in any case 
impossible at present as the private investors—heavily hit, 
when not ruined, by the default of various foreign loans 
(Russia in particular), by the inflation, by the Stock 
Exchange weakness, in some cases by injudicious participa- 
tions in the New York orgy, and as regards the small people 
by the Hanau, Oustric and other affairs—are absolutely un- 
willing to take risks, and prefer to keep their money liquid, 
often in the shape of banknotes. 

The trouble, therefore, from which we are suffering does 
not originate with the policy of the Bank of France. It must 
be sought in the reasons which make Britain, temporarily at 
any rate, a country with a debit balance. The reasons may be 
found in excessive imports, insufficient exports, too much 
spending abroad, too much lending, and in the exportation of 
capital, which is undoubtedly a factor of importance. There 
has also been a withdrawal of balances on the part of private 
persons (foreign) who feel, perhaps unreasonably, alarmed at 
the prospects confronting this country. Some of these factors 
are largely dependent on world conditions; one of them alone 
can be dealt with rapidly. I refer to foreign lending. 

Figures here are deceptive. The amount of apparent 
foreign lending in any one year can easily be ascertained, but 
the real quantity lent is unknown, affected as it is by the 
volume—undoubtedly considerable—of foreign participations 
in issues, national or foreign, made here, by purchases and 
sales on the part of foreigners on the London Stock Exchange 
and on the part of British subjects on foreign stock 
exchanges. 

I am convinced that with reduced lending the gold situa- 
tion will soon show signs of improvement. London has for 
many years claimed to be the world’s free gold market, and 
has played the part with great credit—and great profit—to 
itself. The position entails duties as well as advantages. May 
I suggest that these considerations are in danger of being 
overlooked and that the present wave of complaining is in 


danger of sapping the position of London as a free gold 
market ?—Yours, etc., 


January 6th. BANKER. 


CANADIAN WHEAT 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—With relatives running around twenty Western 
American and Canadian farms, plus other and old stimuli, 
one has a very natural and strong interest in your Toronto 
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article on Canadian wheat. Fifteen months ago I spent two 
mornings in the absorbingly interesting bedlam of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Introduced by my forty-years-a- 
prairie-farmer brother, I had an unforgettable conversation 
in the quiet of his own spacious and well-appointed room with 
the secretary of that great though bewildering grain-moving 
machine. 

Travelling eastward from Vancouver I had been struck by 
the evidence of a forest of competitive elevators destroying 
my fondly-cherished idea that the Pool had roped in well- 
nigh all the wheat producers of the West. Just then a 
vigorous agitation was developing with the slogan 100 per 
cent. in the Pool; the leader of the agitation being the man 
who, a few years before, had induced sundry organisations to 
form the Pool. I discussed the Pool question with the secre- 
tary, a very able and obviously fine personality, of great 
experience; he would be about sixty. As, unfortunately, he 
passed away not many weeks after, it is no act of betrayal 
to speak of a remarkable, even startling, admission, and 
made without any expressed reservation. I suggested to the 
secretary that the full advantage of the pooling principle was 
only possible with. 100 per cent. in; and that the 100 per cent. 
was impossible without compulsion. ‘ Well,”’ said he, “‘ that 
would be Socialism.” ‘‘ And what about it? ” said I. With. 
quiet emphasis and apparently deep conviction he said, “‘ I 
have come to the conclusion that only through Socialism will 
the Western farmer get his due.”’ 

On the other and noisy side of the wall wheat was 
changing hands round about $149 per bushel. Your 
Toronto writer gives us the graphic picture of what has since 
happened to the producers of a superabundance of the world’s 
basic food: poverty to a tragic degree staring many of them 
in the face; not because a bushel of wheat will bring less 
good blood than before, but because it will bring less golden 
or paper dollars than before. And over most of the region of 
civilisation’s gas and ink this tragic human silliness is being 
discussed as though it were a divine ordinance! When, in 
the name of all that’s decent, shall we wake up to the fact 
that what is man-made can be man-mended or man-ended? 

Hemel Hempstead. Yours, etc., 

January 10th. JessE HAWKES. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS IN LONDON 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Stir,—I was most interested in Miss Elfrida Rathbone’s 
letter in your current issue. For the last ten or twelve years 
I have been in close touch with some of these special schools, 
both as manager and as a member of the Care Committees. 
I have always been surprised and grieved by the small 
interest taken by the citizens of London in this splendid work. 

Most people ignore it. Others think, vaguely, that the 
children are mad. They should go, as I did, to the great 
sports meeting, held (by kind permission) at the Duke of 
York’s headquarters on July 11th last, and seen 481 boys and 
girls taking part in jumps, tugs-of-war, obstacle races, etc. 
They spent the whole day there. I was one of the last to 
leave the ground, and I can vouch for the fact that it was 
left tidy and not strewn with bits of paper. 

Later in the year I watched the swimming gala. This was 
the tenth held by the Special Schools Sports Association. 
Since the Association began about sixty children have gained 
life-saving certificates and twenty-nine have won bronze 
medals for life saving. The Royal Humane Society has 
awarded seventeen medals to special school children, the last 
being to a boy of sixteen who jumped into the river at 
Richmond to save a man. 

Surely work which aids these less gifted members to become 
useful citizens deserves the support of all Londoners, and I 
join my appeal to that of Miss Rathbone to other regular 
readers to come and help us.—Yours, etc., 

47D Holland Park, W.11. Ursuta WarREN. 


REAR}LAMPS FOR BICYCLES 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Str,—A few days ago a Birmingham policeman died as a 
result of having been knocked off his bicycle, at night, by a 
motorist who altogether failed to see him. The Chief Con- 
stable, in consequence, has issued instructions that in future 
Birmingham policemen must carry rear lamps on their 
bicycles. The example thus set is one which might well be 
followed by all cyclists. 

The law at present allows cyclists to travel with red 
reflectors only. These reflectors can be efficient, provided 
that they are of good type, clear and set at the right angle; 
and provided also that the car behind has its head lamps 
alight. The danger is that most cyclists are very lax about 


their reflectors, and that many motorists—particularly when 
a car is approaching them—turn off their head lamps. The 
cyclist, if he is wearing dark clothing as was the unfortunate 
policeman, is then totally invisible. There is no user of the 
roads who, for his own safety, so much requires an efficient 
rear lamp. My own view is that it should be made compul- 
sory for all cyclists to carry them. I would go further, 
indeed, than this: I would say that in his own interests the 
cyclist should also carry a reflector, so that if by any chance 
his lamp goes out he has an additional safeguard. 

I am a motorist myself, and I exercise all possible caution. 
Even so, I have had some narrow shaves, of which the cyclists 
themselves, probably, have never been aware. Until such 
time as rear lamps are made compulsory by law—as they 
already are in France, and as I am sure they will be here 
when a few hundred more people have been killed—I appeal 
to cyclists to protect themselves. The motorist is sometimes 
to blame, but not often; proof of this lies in the findings at 
inquests, where, in most cases, the driver of the car is 
exonerated.—Yours, etc., 

Birmingham. 


SEARCHLIGHT. 
January 8th. 


MR. J. S. CLARKE, M.P.—A CHALLENGE 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Clarke goes into a lion’s cage—to prove what? 
During the past year several people have done the same. A 
girl had her hair shingled in similar circumstances. I have a 
photograph of a couple being married in a cage with a 
carnivore as witness of the ceremony. All three look very 
unhappy, the bride apprehensive. But all this proves 
nothing. 

A fortnight ago I invited Mr. Clarke to debate the question 
of performing animals with me. I have received no reply. 
I now make this challenge public. 

He and five other M.P.s have taken advantage of a pre- 
posterous parliamentary usage whereby they can and do 
prevent even a discussion of the Performing Animals Bill 
which, the House of Lords, to its credit, passed ten months 
ago. How any courageous man can make use of such a 
method, especially in a case like the present, passes my 
comprehension.—Yours, etc., 

17 Buckingham Street, 

W.C.2. 
January 13th. 


Epmunp T. MacMIcHarEL 
(Secretary, 
Performing and Captive Animals 
Defence League). 


Miscellany 


BESIDES PERSIA 


r \HERE is no greater refuge for the Pecksniffs of this 
world than proverbial philosophy. Walter Greaves 
died a poor man on a day in last November. Riches 

never came his way, though a good deal of money must 

have been made out of his work by other people. Merit, 
let us remember, is its own reward. Meanwhile Greaves 
had provided the world with a sensation and the experts 
with a problem. This still remains unsolved, and is revived 
once more by the memorial exhibition at the Goupil Gallery. 

How great a hand had Whistler in some of the pictures 

there? And what was Greaves’s share in some acknowledged 

Whistlers? Both the painters are dead, and _ personal 

traditions with regard to their association are fading. The 

matter is now one of conjecture alone ; proof positive cannot 
now be attained. But the bombinations of expertise will 
increase merrily in volume, and no doubt cause profitable 
trepidation to various art-patrons of the future. Happily 
the splendid exhibition at the Goupil need not confine us 
to meditations on the perspicacity of dealers and the 
authority of experts. It is pleasanter to dwell on the genius 
of Greaves. We can say of such Whistlerian works as 


‘** Tinnie ’? and ‘‘ The Balcony ”’ that they have all the 
master’s charm, but the authentic Greaves still needs due 
recognition. The company of London painters is curiously 
small. There are, indeed, only too many painters in London; 
and the way in which they shut themselves up in their 
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studios, or emerge only to bolt off to “ beauty spots,” 
when their own city offers them so superb a variety of 
subject, accounts for the monotony of many exhibitions. 
Greaves welcomed his environment and made the most of 
it. The Embankment, with its crinolined graces and its 
blossoms and setting of river and cloud, the river-craft 
and the houses and public-houses of the Reach, and the 
fantastic wonders of Cremorne—in these he delighted, and in 
his pictures of them his true greatness is revealed. The 
Mediterranean landscapes of Mr. René Laplat are a pleasant 
enough introduction to them, though their presence marks 
the contrast between superficial and comprehensive vision. 

Greaves’s invention was invention in painting. That of 
the Hon. John Collier is dramatic invention expressed in 
paint. It is significant that one of the most successful 
portraits in his exhibition at the Museum Gallery should 
represent Sir Gerald du Maurier conducting a rehearsal. 
Something of the same labour as a stage-manager’s must 
have gone towards posing the models for ‘* Trouble,’’ 
‘“‘ Sentence of Death ”’ and ‘* The Prodigal Daughter.”? At 
least these pictures contributed some sort of an interest to 
the Academies in which they were shown, when interest of 
any kind was hard to seek, whilst the artist’s landscapes 
and portraits are of a better quality than most Burlington 
House manufactures. 

The tenth exhibition of the Seven and Five Society at 
the Leicester Galleries is much better than the previous 
ones. Its members have now taken to painting, after 
having, in some cases, been too long preoccupied as to how 
to paint. The preoccupation itself was all to the good, but 
its results might have been kept to the studio. This time the 
greater part of the pictures are finished works of art. It is 
to be regretted that there is not more work by Miss Drury. 
Her work has a delicacy and an instinctive sense of quality 
in paint as rare as it is refreshing. . Mrs. Nicholson needs 
no praise; her pictures could hang beside a Matisse, and not 
suffer from such neighbourhood. The still-lifes of Miss 
Hodgkins are a real invention. ‘‘ Christmas Eve, Sutton 
Vemy,’’ shows Mr. Ben Nicholson happily sure of himself 
after much painstaking experiment. Mr. Aldridge cannot 
yet be quite certain of always repeating such a success as 
‘“Deya.’? The work in water-colour of Messrs. David Jones 
and P. H. Jowett is on its usual good level, while there are 
sufficient canvases by the late Christopher Wood to afford 
a very interesting study of his development, and bring keenly 
home his loss to English painting. Mr. Cedric Morris adds 
paternal weight to the exhibition, in which Mr. Len Lye 
creates an unnecessary diversion. 

‘** Examples of the work of M. Vivin may be found,”’ we 
are informed, *‘ in many famous collections in Paris, New 
York, Berlin, Hamburg and Switzerland.’? This remark 
rouses a flicker of English pride. In London the work of 
other M. Vivins is found on the pavement. Yet the 
Wertheim Gallery should not be blamed for its little joke, 
and those who take it seriously have only themselves to 
blame. T. W. Earp. 


MISS CICELY COURTNEIDGE 


ISS COURTNEIDGE’S powers as a comedian grow 

M steadily in force and in range. She starts from a 
very simple formula—almost anything can be 

made ridiculous by really natural behaviour. So in the revue 
(properly a series of music-hall turns) at the Piccadilly 
Theatre, Folly to be Wise, again and again she exposes the 
ludicrous side of things by her bland, intolerably good- 
natured and vital reversion to perfectly natural conduct. She 
will not be deceived by the romantic aspect of things. When 
she declares, most passionately, that the South is the place 


for her, she is not singing of Mediterranean sun and sea, still 
less of the islands behind a film; she is praising the country 
south of the river : “‘ the little place I’ve fixt on, The angels 
call it Brixton,’’ and for a moment her vivacity makes the 
audience forget the railway service on those suburban lines, 
and no doubt many miss the last train. Miss Courtneidge 
knows exactly the value of sang froid in a French café. 
She and her companion sit quietly drinking while the girl 
in La Bouillabaisse flirts, makes love and is at last acci- 
dentally killed by two apaches who are fighting for her 
affection; by every restrained gesture, every movement 
of the eyebrow or tilt of the corner of the mouth 
Miss Courtneidge indicates how fallacious is the foreign 
way of life. She goes through the evening, in fact, 
fully determined to stand no nonsense. She finds herself in 
very odd company, and, presumably driven by poverty, in 
some very odd occupations ; for instance, at one time she is 
a barber, at another a member of a troupe of gymnasts, and 
at another a private in the guards. She never loses her 
dignity, her self-possession, or her good humour, though 
often she is very sorely tried. Her hardest time is, I think, 
in her gymnastic turn; the other members of the troupe, or 
at least the men, seem to have a grudge against her, and 
ignoring her obvious lack of infant training for this difficult 
business, throw her from hand to hand in a very careless 
manner. I was glad to see that more than once she came to 
grips with her chief tormentor. There was one very hearten- 
ing moment when I hoped she was going to strangle him ; but 
using his brute force, the gymnast succeeded in escaping 
from Miss Courtneidge’s embrace, and threw her in a casual 
way to his companion. It was this experience which made 
her enlist in the guards, where she had the gentle Mr. Nelson 
Keys as a companion. 

It was a glorious evening, and many added to its enter- 
tainment besides Miss Courtneidge. Chief was Mr. Nelson 
Keys, whose imitations are so successful that he must often 
wonder who and what he is. There was much lively dancing, 
a very good-looking chorus; and many of the sketches were 
well written and had some new jokes. R. 8. 


CULTURAL FASCISM 
LL FEUCHTWANGER’S latest and greatest novel, 


Success, has had rather a strange reception in 

Germany. The English critics, being remote from 
German political life, could judge this book as a work of 
literature ; and as such most of them have considered it a 
publication of importance. In his own country the 
author has never been as acknowledged and appreciated 
as abroad. Nevertheless, this time one would have expected 
and predicted a real success, as the literary quality of this 
novel was considerably higher than that of the average con- 
temporary German novel. Instead of this, most German 
papers and weekly reviews—not only the Nationalist but also 
quite a number of democratic dailies—unanimously objected 
to Feuchtwanger’s book. Only six months ago such a verdict 
would have been impossible. Excepting the Nationalists, 
everybody would have called it a masterpiece of the social 
critical novel. 

The way in which to-day German public opinion reacts to 
the Nationalist movement is, however, significant as the 
beginning of a cultural reaction in that country. Here is 
a development, still in its infancy, which—should it con- 
tinue—will gravely hinder and endanger all progressive 
tendencies in European intellectual life. That will be the 
result of cultural Fascism. This menace is the more 
striking as, all the time, Germany has not only been 
geographically near to Soviet Russia, but also in intellectual 
matters held the most daring and advanced position in 
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Europe. In fact, the term ‘ cultural Bolshevism ” has 
frequently been used by all German Nationalist circles in 
their strong attacks on that radical school of thought. 
Certainly to the superficial observer things still seem little 
changed. A great number of books appearing at present 
still belong to the revolutionary type ; the modern drama is 
still tackling social problems; yet here already the change 
is evident. 

It is too often assumed that the meaning and importance 
of Fascism are political only. Such a view of Fascism is 
erroneous. The present state of affairs in Germany shows 
clearly that, Fascism being the product of a certain economic 
situation, the people’s mental attitude and viewpoint on all 
general questions absolutely corresponds to their political 
vote. 

Steadily worsening conditions of life can have two effects 
on the masses. Either they make people want to alter their 
present situation and become revolutionary, or they make 
them desire to forget those unpleasant everyday troubles 
and escape into a realm of marvellous ideas and illusions. 
Roughly speaking, one could classify the revolutionary 
Communist workers into the first category, whereas the 
numerous discontented members of the lower middle-class 
rather incline to the other. The political manifestation of 
that attitude is Fascism, which—in spite of its noisy trum- 
peting—is actually a kind of flight from reality ; its literary 
outcome is romanticism. 

Take, for example, the people’s attitude to war. There 
have been written in Germany as well as in all other 
countries an amazingly large number of war novels and 
plays. Apart from more or less pronounced individual differ- 
ences of their literary manner, all of them had one thing in 
common—a strong tendency to naturalism. All the authors, 
however distinct in other ways, always endeavour to repre- 
sent war in its starkest actuality. They avoid embellishing 
the crude and harsh facts. In a word, they do not try to 
escape from actual life. The natural consequence of this 
was the beginning of a widespread emotional protest against 
war. 

To-day, however, the opposite point of view is being 
upheld in the latest German literature. A reader, for 
instance, of Arnold Bronnen’s novel Rossbach might almost 
believe that he had returned to the patriotic pre-war fiction 
of 1914. It is, by the way, of no little interest that this 
book was recently issued by the firm which publishes works 
of radical and pacificist writers such as Emil Ludwig, Alfred 
Polgar, and Sinclair Lewis. It must be realised, however, 
that the style and construction of Rossbach are a vast 
improvement on the standard reached in the previous 
literary manifestoes of the German Nationalist Party. To- 
day the impartial critic is forced to acknowledge Arnold 
Bronnen as well as quite a number of other Nationalist and 
National Socialist authors as important figures of German 
literary life. The spirit emanating from that literature is, 
however, not such as to evoke great admiration. 

The author of Rossbach describes the course of develop- 
ment from pre-war times until to-day seen from the patriotic 
point of view. He glorifies the war and condemns the 
revolution—here he has done nothing particularly unusual 
or vehemently exciting. Yet, the conscious and unconscious 
reasons explaining his viewpoint are here particularly clear 
and easily intelligible. At the same time, they appear to be 
exactly parallel to the emotions which are responsible for 
the present constant growth of German Fascism. 

It is a definitely boyish—not to say naive—tone and 
atmosphere that gives this book its significance. Above 





every single page hovers the idea of ‘‘ command ” and 
** obey ”’ in their starkest militarist sense. Particular stress 
is laid on iron discipline and absolute obedience. Since 


er 


Adler’s individual psychology, the will to power, command 
and leadership has always been prominent in modern 
psychology. Too little attention, however, has been paid to 
the fact that there exists just as strong a desire to be com- 
manded and led, of following the strong man, of not having 
to make up one’s own mind, but of simply being a soldier 
in a big army, party, church or any other institution, 
organisation or movement. It is upon those instinctive ten- 
dencies of human character that the whole organisation of 
war is based; it is these tendencies which engender the 
militarist enthusiasm. Germany’s population seems to have 
even been strengthened in this natural inclination to 
obedience through the deep effects of the noted ‘‘ Prussian 
spirit.’? One can find it not only in literature but also in the 
way the National Socialist Party is organised. 

There are, however, many more reasons for Bronnen’s 
war enthusiasm. He prefers to look at it as though he were 
a youngster and to see, therefore, only the heroic side, the 
romantic moments and the jolly episodes, instead of the less 
romantic but more unpleasant facts. War is for him an 
exciting adventure. Dangerous situations and glorious 
victories follow each other, and always the big strong man 
wins. In a word, war is once more represented as a fine 
game or gamble—all of which goes hand-in-hand with the 
Fascist technique of propeganda. Notwithstanding the 
obvious falsification of the facts, such kinds of literature are 
again becoming popular with the German reading public. 

The same can be stated about the theatre. There it is 
sufficiently remarkable to consider Martin Lampel’s play 
now being performed in Berlin. This author is known to be 
a revolutionary poet ; his play, too, seems at the first glance 
to be a revolutionary one; actually, however, it is as com- 
pletely penetrated by a vague romanticism and as far away 
from the true material conditions as that of any of the 
Fascist writers. Still, his play is a success. Then again, 
Hermann Hesse’s strictly unpolitical, beautiful, dreamy and 
lyrical poetry finds more readers to-day than during any 
other period of his career. 

Everywhere in Germany the discontent and disgust with 
the present state of affairs have become so acute that the 
masses definitely do not want to be reminded of it in their 
books, theatre and picture houses. It is in such circum- 
stances that a romantic literature, to compensate for actual 
conditions, is almost certain to develop. Yet such escape 
from reality is, however, certainly no way to improve social 
conditions. National Socialism and romanticism, each a 
different aspect, one political, the other artistic, of the Fascist 
standpoint, are causing a deadlock. They do worse. They 
threaten to lead the German people back into a kind of 
social philosophy far less arduous and truthful than that 
which was prevalent in the years immediately after the war. 

SIEGFRIED K6sTERICH. 


LATE COMERS 


USH back the gate upon the straggled rose, 
Pp Ride in weed-muffled splendour on the drive ; 
Jangle the bell, and bid the doors unclose, 
With cold quick echoes call the porch alive, 


The heavy silver gathered in the dark, 

The linen in the cupboards laid aside, 

The hearth so long a stranger to the spark— 
Open the house that waited for a bride. 


Thus often self-deluded we exert 
Ourselves to cherish what ourselves should be, 
Happy if, late in time, we blow the dirt 
And cobweb from our faded certainty. 
L. A. G. Strons. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


« QP OVE,” says Mr. Robert Browning, “ uses ‘ brute ’ 
L and ‘ wretch’ ’”’... and thereby demonstrates the 
important truth that the meaning of words is 
relative. We are willing to believe this, except of some 
extreme examples. No one who has heard a Cornish fisher- 
man’s wife address her child as “ little worm ”’ can doubt 
that ‘‘ worm ”’ is a term of deepest affection; and I have 
heard “‘ old oogly ’’ so crooned that it sounded as beautiful 
as ‘* beloved ”—but I do not think any accent or any 
manner of speech would make ‘“‘ sewer-rat ’’ an acceptable 
pet-name, or sufficiently deodorise “ stinkpot ”’ to turn it 
into a word of comradeship. Far more than the non-expert 
would think depends on the actual sound cf words; the 
curious popularity of certain obscene words is due to their 
hideous sound which makes them appropriate for emphasis 
or abuse. Apart from that, all words can be used without 
offence by the right people at the right time in the right 
place. The only way in which you can be sure you will 
never satisfactorily purify speech is by the making of an 
index expurgatory. 


* * * 


This is evidently not believed in that centre of phonetics, 
Hollywood, California. I have been sent a document which 
apparently emanates from one of the film-making establish- 
ments in that home of pure fun. It is addressed to all 
secretaries and stenographers, and runs as follows : 


Attached hereto is a list of words and phrases, the use of which is 
absolutely taboo for all our scripts because of censorship; the Hays 
Code; or obscene or vulgar meanings in other English-speaking 
countries. While we realise that there are already more restrictions 
in the writing of scripts than any of us should like to have, it is 
pointless to include anything that is doomed in advance to elimina- 
tion, with a consequent destruction of smooth continuity in the 
finished product. Will you accordingly kindly avoid the inclusion 
at all times of all words on this list? 

I omit the signatures to this heart-rending appeal, as they 
would mean nothing to English readers ; but here is the list : 

1. All profanity, including ‘“* Damn ” and “ Hell.” 

2. Vulgar slang, such as “ Screwy-nuts”; “ Aw, nuts.” 

8. All references to the Deity, such as ‘‘ My God!”, ‘ Lord save 
us!’ and all others that are not used with reverence. 

4, Incomplete phrases, implying profanity. Examples, ‘“ What 
the...1” “Why G@e...!” “Where the...!” “Who 
the...!” “How the...!” “Well, Flbeasonofa...!” 

5. Nicknames which demean other races. Examples, “* Wop, 
Chink, Polack, ete.” 

6. Smart-cracking references to established institutions such as 
‘“* Dead as a church picnic.” Slighting references to the Boy Scouts, 
the Purity League, the Red Cross, the Army and Navy, the W.C.T.U., 
Y.M.C.A., etc. 


7. The following must not be used on account of vulgar meanings 
in the British Empire : Craps, Bum, Lousy, Bloody, Buzzard, Guts, 
Punk, ‘ ‘s i‘ 

There are some things in this document rather puzzling 
to a non-American, perhaps to anyone who is not free of the 
Holy Wood. Why is ‘‘ nuts’? vulgar? May ‘“‘ When 
the. ...!°%? be used, in spite of the embargo on the other 
incomplete profanities ? How does anyone succeed in turning 
“ the son ofa... ”’ into a profane ejaculation? Does West 
Point regard one familiar ending as blasphemy against their 
profession? And do the dog-fanciers insist on respect to 
their ancient and honourable trade? I am most perplexed, 
however, by the brief list of words, absolutely taboo, in 
clause 7. I have always understood that until recently no 
refined American could bear the phrase ‘‘ Oh, he’s got no 
guts,’? which was as inoffensive in England as any slang 
phrase. Craps I have never met here except as an acknow- 
ledged American word for the popular game. Where is it 
that the Buzzard comes under the condemnation of the 
polite? And why have the compilers of this document 


omitted ‘* Bug,’’ the casual use of which by Americans does 
still, in spite of our growing education, surprise English 
people? And how I wish that in the portion of the British 
Empire most frequented by me “ bloody ” was supposed 
to have a vulgar meaning! It is a little saddening that, 
after all this effort towards purity, the films should show 
so little sign of any excessive purgatorial process. Perhaps 
after all the elimination is bad; difficulties in assimilation 
and elimination are very common complaints of modern life. 
* * * 

Or perhaps the failure of these efforts to made Hollywood 
a place of pure speech and noble thought is just one more 
instance of the futility of censorships ; for all censorships of 
literature are worked on the assumption that words are 
absolute, whereas we know they are relative. And though 
we may laugh at these absurd efforts of people who have 
hardly begun to learn the English language, I am some- 
times haunted by an uneasy suspicion that much of our 
serious critical work is spoiled by the same error. A great 
deal of present-day criticism of the Victorians, for instance, 
really rests on little except the critics’ refusal to recognise 
that as words, so style, the method of approach to a subject 
must all be judged in relation to the time in which the 
authors lived. This is just as true of rebellious work as of 
works of conformity. Sir Richard Burton does not seem 
such a dare-devil to us as he did to his contemporaries ; no 
reader to-day could be shocked by Rossetti’s ‘‘ Jenny,”’ 
and very few by Swinburne’s famous anti-God chorus in 
** Atalanta in Calydon.’’ I am reminded of those two poems 
by reading Mr. F. L. Lucas’s Eight Victorian Poets (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 4s. 6d.). This series of essays has an 
easy brilliant simplicity which should not be allowed to blind 
readers to Mr. Lucas’s imaginative insight. He has 
prejudices; and occasionally, I think, he suffers from the 
fault I am discussing, the refusal to remember an artist’s 
period and environment. 


* * * 


This is most conspicuous in the paper on Robert Brown- 
ing. He finds moral disapproval in Browning where I can 
only find Browning’s unwilling recognition of the fact that 
he is fascinated by subjects that arouse moral disapproval 
in most of his contemporaries. It seems to me very wide 
of the mark to say ‘‘ most of Browning’s characters are very 
much himself,’? and make an exception for the Bishop who 
orders his tomb. Is Sludge Browning, or Johannes Agricola, 
or the girl at Pornic, or Pompilia, or Caliban, or the Spanish 
monk, or Christina? Certainly he was no Shakespeare, but 
after Shakespeare I know no English poet with so generous 
a gift for creating characters. I like best Mr. Lucas’s paper 
on Arthur Hugh Clough, a poet to whom justice has never 
been done. A few of his more earnest poems have popular 
places in the anthologies, but his quiet irony has never 
received due recognition. With him the law of the relative 
value of words is peculiarly applicable ; expressions he uses 
seem over-serious to us, whereas if we could hear them with 
the appropriate accent I believe their sardonic humour 
would be more easily appreciated. Sometimes his native 
accent is heard as in The Latest Decalogue, in parts of 
Amours du Voyage, in the great poem on Easter Day. Who 
can forget the satisfactory decision of ** Thou must not kill : 
but needst not strive Officiously to keep alive ”’; or of ** Do 
not adultery commit Advantage rarely comes of it ’’? Per- 
haps Hollywood would censor this last sentence, partly be- 
cause it could not understand the word “‘ adultery,”’ partly 
because it regards that offence as profitable; but I think it 
will be a pity if a time ever comes when, owing to our lazi- 
ness, we are unable to understand even the lesser Victorian 
poets. RICHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Gog and Magog. By Vincent SHEEAN. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Heyday. By ANTHuony Gisss. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Ragged Banners. By EruHen MAnnin. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Two Families. By ArcuiBaALD MarsHauyi. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

High Table. By JoaNNA CANNAN. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Night in the Hotel. By E. Crawsnay-WiiuiaMs. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Yama—the Pit. By A. Kuprin. Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 

Christine. By Junian GREEN. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The three first novels on this list are all by journalists. 
Mr. Sheean, the author of Gog and Magog, avows his pro- 
fession upon his dust-cover; but both Mr. Gibbs and 
Miss Mannin share with him the merits and demerits of his 
profession, its vivid capacity for describing a scene, recap- 
turing a mood, or coining an apophthegm, and its relative 
inability to find a plausible central theme or to lay hold 
of a philosophy which makes sense of its rapid impressionism. 
Gog and Magog is in some ways the best, and certainly the 
freshest of the three; but it too suffers from the haziness of 
its author’s general plan. It ‘‘ reveals,’’ according to its 
wrapper, ‘‘ what happens when human emotions come face 
to face with the cold logic of social and political creeds ”’; 
and it does this by telling the story of a young respectable 
American who in the desolating ‘‘ artiness”’ of his elder 
sister’s musical set in Paris meets a Russian singer—one 
of those simple, splendid animals who occur so much more 
frequently in fiction than in life—and is by her instantly 
removed to a simple Russian existence, and finally to 
Moscow. In Moscow, after a little while, he becomes sickened 
of the noise and dirty life of the Terschelling and her 
admirers and falls in love, gradually, with an ardent young 
American Communist with flame-like hair, who argues fiercely 
with him about the policy and principles of the Bolsheviki, 
and finally, just as she has decided to enter the Lenin Insti- 
tute and become a full-blooded member of the Party, dies of 
encephalitis. Upon which. we leave him, in despair, preparing 
apparently to return to America and to his sister. The 
descriptive parts of the book are excellent; the ghastly pre- 
tentiousness of that Parisian art-patronising society which 
contains no Frenchmen is cruelly hit off; the pictures of the 
old Russia which remains old Russia though dynasties fall are 
solid and convincing; and the political arguments of Sheila 
the Communist are well given from an unsympathetic angle. 
Even the Russian singer is a pleasingly-drawn stage property. 
But the central theme, as stated, makes no sense. ‘‘ When 
human emotions come face to face with cold logic ”’— 
apparently one of the humans dies of encephalitis. But 
nobody can urge that encephalitis is really an inevitable con- 
sequence of believing in, or even of working for Communism. 
Mr. Sheean has spoilt a good piece of observation by insisting 
on equipping it with a plot. 

Heyday, it seems, was the age in which those born in 1900 
or thereabouts were coming to maturity, i.e. the war years; 
and if we are to believe Mr. Anthony Gibbs it was a very 


unpleasant period. Says his Anne, who is the heroine of the 
book : 


“Twill go on like that! You’ve got to hear what I’ve got to say 
You’ve said your stuff. All right! Now listen to me. How can 
I marry him? What’s the good of marriage, if he’s going to be 
killed? D’you suppose anybody can believe in God and ceremonies 
and the sort of stuff you were brought up on? And, as for my friends, 
I’m damned if I give em up, see? Why shouldn’t I kiss them? 
Is there anything wrong in it? They’re all going to be killed. 
Look at Dumps. Wasn’t he glad because I kissed him before he 
went? I must let them make love to me. It’s the only thing I can 
do- And I like it! But you can’t understand that. You think 
it’s flirting. Flirting! Oh, my God!” She laughed. 
And woven around talk of this kind are brief pictures of 
young men, Cyril who was earnest and stammered, Oliver the 
pacificist who was killed, Roddy the air ace, whom Anne 
married for no reason and received back half-insane, and so 
on. It is all rather reminiscent of the war parts of Joan and 
Peter, but less well done and without the fierce sense of 
purpose which carries Mr. Wells over many improbabilities. 
It is vigorously written and fairly readable; but it is senti- 
mental and secondhand to an unfortunate degree. And Anne, 
alas! is a most unattractive young woman. 


Sentimental, also, is Miss Mannin, as the very title of her 
new book discloses. But, as a journalist, she is more up to 
date than some. She knows her unwashen Bloomsbury and 
the purlieus of Charlotte Street, and can hit it off rudely; 
she has seen a Big Advertiser in the flesh; and she has 
absorbed a sufficient amount of D. H. Lawrence’s philosophy 
to make a quite respectable showing. Further, she can create 
minor characters with a line or two of vivid description, and 
produce, occasionally, reflections on life which have point and 
interest. But her main characters are dreadful. The golden- 
haired Anihony Starridge, who “‘ was a lost person from the 
beginning ’”’ and who died a murderer, is too much of a 
monstrosity for any book to support, and his friends and 
lovers are not much better. Miss Mannin can describe; but 
she should keep her imagination, wherewith she creates 
characters, severely in check; it is a dangerous and unpleasing 
steed. 

Mr. Marshall and Miss Cannan have both written what 
might be called ‘‘ social studies”; but Mr. Marshall’s is a very 
mild and pedestrian affair, nowhere equal in merit to his 
master Trollope or to his own better work. It is a gentle story 
of the Squire’s family, which became poor, and the smith’s 
family, which became rich, rather clumsily told and without 
much character. To convince, it should have been at least 
twice the length. Miss Cannan’s book, on the other hand, is 
remarkably good, and confirms the impression, given by 
other novels, that she is a writer who should on no account 
be missed. There is such solidity and such coolness about 
Miss Cannan’s writing, and withal so deep a sympathy for 
each. and every type of humanity, that there is hardly any 
character in this book which does not remain vividly present 
in the memory. Miss Cannan shines alike upon the just and 
upon the unjust; she can take an ugly and unattractive 
creature as her little hero, and without sentimentalising or 
exaggerating suddenly make us sympathise profoundly with 
him. And she knows her atmospheres perfectly; she can 
sketch a village, an Oxford common-room or a little 
auctioneer’s home with an unerring touch; and her picture of 
the war in Oxford is clearest possible condemnation of 
Mr. Gibbs’s. It may be argued that her final scene is a little 
gratuitously unkind, that for the sake of an ironic ending she 
has strained the facts a trifle. But this is the only flaw in a 
moving and beautifully-written book. 

Mr. Crawshay-Williams has written a revue; and it has the 
faults of that kind of production—over-emphasis, very 
doubtful colouring, improprieties which depend on innuendo, 
spasmodic descents into sentiment, crude returns to reality. 
Very few hotels, and certainly not the typical hotel of the 
Céte d’Azur, contain hotel types; they are now all to be found 
in pensions and boarding-houses. The hotel contains people 
who are on holiday, and are the same people as live in 
houses; fornication and sculduddery are not mere matters of 
geography but of character, and I find it hard to believe in 
Mr. Crawshay-Williams’s people. They are obviously actors. 
The stage-management is good; the dialogue often witty, and 
the incident amusing, and those who enjoy luxurious and 
spectacular unreality may get some pleasure out of this very 
“* night-life ’”’ night life in Hotel des Anges et d’ Albion, which 
might more suitably have been called de St. Gregoire et le 
poudre. 

With our last two novels there is a startling change to real 
life and to art. In spite of an abominable translation 
Kuprin’s great epic of the brothel remains an impressive and 
oppressive piece of work. Beside its generous rationalism, its 
imaginative emotion, Zola’s Nana seems a scare story for 
children and Philips’s Susan Lenow a mere fairy-tale for tired 
procurers. Yama the Pit is in two parts—one describing the 
dullness, the aching, devastating boredom of the harlot’s life, 
the other the unscrupulous, mean devices of the traffic in 
women. Kuprin has that power, borrowed perhaps from 
Dickens but now peculiarly Russian, of keeping a tract in the 
region of art. His tenderness is never sentimental, and he 
never allows himself to be deceived by the women for whom 
he is sorry. He has written a great book which will, I hope, 
sometime find a reasonably good translation. Mr. Green’s 


four stories are very well rendered from the French by 
Mr. Bruerton. In all his books there has been a hint of the 
uneasy, a looking, if not a step, towards the other side. Here 
he writes four frankly difficult stories—stories as aware of the 
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other world as Mr. de la Mare’s, and with something of that 
poet’s veiled and shifting beauty. The best of the four is 
perhaps “‘ The Pilgrim on the Earth,”’ a tale of hallucination so 
powerful that, even when we have the explanation of Daniel 
O’Donovan’s illusion, we still feel that his was a greater 
reality than that of his acquaintances. Here rests Mr. Green’s 
power. He makes us believe that his ghosts are more real 
than the people we know, his phantoms far more true than 
the solid figures over whom they brood and hesitate. He can 
make concrete the sick imaginings of the soul, and a half- 
heard whisper round the corner of a half-closed door is, in his 
stories, louder than the clamour of the crowd or the aching 
noise of the persistent traffic of market-place and street. 
PROTEUS. 


ELIOT OF HARVARD 


Charles W. Eliot: President of Harvard University, 1869-1909. 
By Henry JAmes. Constable. Two vols. 30s. 

If at any time during the first quarter of the century one had 
demanded of any representative group in the United States the 
names of the three greatest living Americans, Eliot of Harvard 
would have been among them. He had built the first complete 
American university and directed it for forty years. When he 
retired at 75 there still remained to him sixteen years of unbroken 
activity. He had attained an unrivalled eminence and was 
constantly spoken of as the first citizen of the Republic. He 
was its most admired counsellor upon things in general. No 
matter how unpopular his stand on a given question, it was 
expected of him that he would say exactly what he thought. 
He invariably did, speaking his whole mind with grave dignity 
and measured words, thus exemplifying a virtue of the greatest 
rarity in democracies. His life of ninety-two years, seventy of 
which were spent in the public service, spanned the entire process 
of social change through which modern America has passed. 
In the eyes of his fellow-countrymen he was the most impressive 
example of the old American—that is, the New England— 
character. 

Charles William Eliot was born at Boston in 1834. He was 
bone and sinew of Massachusetts. A dozen of the best New 
England stocks were mingled in his family tree. His own branch 
was notable for good looks, and his biographer is to be com- 
mended for making specific mention in his opening pages of one 
physical circumstance that was of central importance in Eliot’s 
life, though he himself would never refer to it save in the presence 
of an intimate friend. He carried, says Mr. James, “ an ugly and 
unconcealable birth-mark, a swollen liver-coloured welt that 
occupied most of the right side of his face down to his mouth.” 
The fine head and features of the portraits familiar to all America 
for half a century were always shown in the left profile. Eliot 
had a splendid presence and an enviable endowment of health. 
As an elderly man he once asked his stenographer to give him 
a precise description of her headache, for he had no idea what 
itwas like. In hissixteenth year Eliot entered Harvard College, 
which was then little more than a senior denominational school. 
The class of 1853—in other words, the men of his year—numbered 
only eighty-seven, of whom seventy-two belonged to Massa- 
chusetts. He began as an instructor in mathematics and 
chemistry, but missed the chair of chemistry, this being the only 
serious disappointment of his life. He spent two years in 
Europe (1863-5), being led to realise that it was a mistake for 
anyone concerned with education in America to remain ignorant 
of the old world. Eliot’s first contact with England was not 
fortunate. He was disturbed by English sympathy with the 
Southern States and by the misery and barbarity of the working 
folk, and the scar on his face was stared at more rudely here than 
in any other country. He went home just after the murder of 
Lincoln, confirmed in every instinct and conviction of his 
Americanism. At thirty he was a mature and positive Bostonian, 
with no frills of any kind, but with a passion for teaching and 
administration, a will of granite and a character of gold. Four 
years later he was president of Harvard. The prize fell to him 
as his wife lay dying. 

t Through what process the authorities of old Harvard came to 
make choice of this remarkable young man Mr. James does not 
fully explain, but no one can doubt that the event was of 
miraculous fitness. The American university was not yet born, 
though the time was over-ripe. Harvard and its congeners were 
small Arts colleges, kept within the strictly prescribed academic 


tradition. Eliot was a modern university builder. At his 
inauguration, in 1869, he delivered an address which was a 
revolutionary manifesto and did, in fact, open a new era. He 
announced that a university must be something far more than 
the old American college ; it must open its doors to all knowledge, 
and provide facilities for every kind of advanced study and 
research. In the history of higher education Eliot is identified 
with what in America is known as the elective system. He 
believed in making the broadest possible scheme of departments 
and courses and allowing the student a free choice. The con- 
servatives naturally accused Eliot of caring little for scholarship 
or the old Arts college, which was and still is the core of the 
university. Actually he was in no sense indifferent to it, but it 
was the greater university that was his concern. He took com- 
mand of the entire Harvard system, presided at all the faculty 
meetings, and devoted infinite pains to the appointment of pro- 
fessors. The modern departments were his creation; and to 
Eliot is due the supremacy in America of those famous 
institutions, the Harvard Law and Medical Schools. 

Replying to complimentary addresses on his ninetieth birthday, 
Eliot spoke of his lifelong joy in work—* just in work.” When 
praised for his courage, he said that he was not aware of anything 
unusual, but confessed that he had never refused a fight. He 
was an example of magnificent consistency. Everything he did 
was an expression of the whole man. He was a modern Liberal 
of the pure North American breed; a New England patrician 
by race and instinct, but believing without reserve in the rightness 
of the democratic order. In this faith he was immovable, while 
not a few of his Boston contemporaries abandoned it in disgust. 
The Adams brothers and many more fell into despair. They 
could see nothing but gloom ahead, and wrote to him on his 
birthdays to say so. Eliot would reply serenely that he did not 
agree with them. His own stand had been taken on the threshold 
of manhood, and he could see no good reason to change it. He 
was rooted in the conviction that, whatever happened, the mind 
must be free, and the public life be kept as far from compulsion 
as possible. He acted always upon the principle that civilised 
man should live openly. In politics he held an independent 
position, and, being a citizen of great prominence, he adopted the 
practice of making a regular public declaration of the side he 
was voting for and why. In the Great War he did not agree 
with the negative neutrality of the United States, but he gave 
steady support to Woodrow Wilson. Writing to Lord Bryce, 
when the Senate rejected the Covenant of the League, he said 
that the only question the defeated advocates of a good cause 
need ask was, When do we fight again? Bryce and Eliot were 
opposite numbers, and it is not surprising that they should have 
corresponded over half a lifetime. To both these insatiable 
absorbers of knowledge all facts, as William James put it, were 
born free and equal, the hunger for detailed knowledge being in 
Eliot tempered by a kindly and alert interest in all personal 
matters. This lasted to the end. In the closing week of his 
life, at his summer home on the Maine coast, he calmly announced 
to his family that his death would occur on Saturday. And then 
he added that, as some of them would need to make the journey 
to Boston without delay, the Sunday train would be more com- 
fortable than any other. As it happened, he was a few hours out 
in his reckoning. 

The record of thismassive career and personality has been made 
by the accomplished son of William James. He has dealt skilfully 
with a mountain of papers. Eliot was not an entertaining letter- 
writer, and Mr. James has recognised the fact. Two volumes 
were doubtless unavoidable, but when the time comes for reissue 
the author and publisher might well give heed to this, that a 
shortened one-volume Life is needed for ensuring to Eliot of 
Harvard his rightful place. 

S. K. Ratciirre. 


AN ARDENT SYMBOLIST 


Francis Vielé-Griffin. Son (Zuvre: sa Pensée: son Art. Par 
JEAN DE Cours. Paris: Champion. 32 francs. 

M. Vielé-Griffin is a distinguished poet and a pioneer of 
vers libre, whose name is uttered by symbolists in the same 
breath with those of Mallarmé and Henri de Regnier. He 
was born in America, came to France at the age of eight, 
published his first book of verse in 1886, made his most 
important contributions to French poetry during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, and is still living. The 
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author of this monograph, Baron Jean de Cours, was born in 
1892 and died two years ago. We have here the enshrinement 
of a “‘ poéte divin,’’ with full organ and ample incense, by 
an enthusiastic disciple who found in Vielé-Griffin his “ seule 
poéte, celui dont la poésie s’accordait avec ses goiits, ses 
pensées, ses aspirations les plus hautes.’’ Probably there are 
few critics, even in France, who would fully subscribe to this 
beatification of the graceful and sincere singer of La 
Chevauchée d’Yeldis, Swanhilde, Phocas le Jardinier and 
Partenza; yet to attempt the part of advocatus diaboli within 
the limits of a short review would not become an English one. 
I would rather call attention to an interesting and admirably 
written book by a very sympathetic writer. We learn some- 
thing of this Gascon gentleman, Jean de Cours, from the 
preface of a friend, M. Cousin. He was born in the Armagnac 
country, where he spent nearly the whole of his life upon his 
own estates. He loved all rhythmic arts—the dance, music 
and, above all, poetry, their queen. His meeting with Vielé- 
Griffin was a turning-point in his life, and gave rise to an 
all-dominating friendship. Though he published some verse 
of his own, became passionately interested in Shelley, and 
took a very keen interest in problems of poetics, he was, 
above all, the perfect disciple. Four years were devoted to 
this exhaustive study, in the course of which, says 
M. Cousin, ‘‘ he read, extracted and compared all the books 
about rhythm (from Aristoxenus to M. Robert de Souza), 
about phonetics, and about French and foreign versification.” 
As one reads the book one can almost see the young man, a 
charming figure, with the touch of amiable folly that a 
country gentleman ‘“‘ gone literary ’’ may well put into his 
pursuit, engaged upon this appreciative commentary in his 
study at Saint-Gervasy, where later, writes his friend, “‘ au 
cours des promenades sur les routes, ou assis sous les acacias, 
nous causions du rhythme et lisions les poémes de Shelley.’’ 
One likes his grave modesty and his unselfish glow. 

The attraction, moreover, increases as the book proceeds. 
Appreciation of the first section, which is an admiring com- 
mentary on the poems in sequence, must vary with one’s 
personal estimate of these; and, sincerely as one may enjoy 
the music melancholy of Partenza or the rich evocations of 
that fine poem, Vision du Midi, very lovingly analysed by the 
disciple, the mystico-Wagnerian legends of Yeldis, Wieland, 
Phocas and the rest hardly stir one’s blood at this time of 
day. Yet Jean de Cours, in his second section, which deals 
with the poet’s thought, almost persuades us that it ought to 
be stirred; for who, he seems to ask, more lustily and nobly 
than his master ever hymned nature’s beauty, the “ plaisir 
d’une vie normale,’”’ healthy, unromantic love, heroism, the 
élan vital, yea-saying and moral fervour than he who found 
Parnasse sterile and naturalism repulsive, the poet of 
L’Amour Sacré? 

His fervour is very ‘‘ dulcet in contagion,” though perhaps 
he hardly succeeds in convincing the reader that ‘‘ the 
thought of F. Vielé-Griffin may be placed among the most 
profound and noble philosophies of our age.’’ But he then 
proceeds, in the third section, to indite one of the best 
apologies for, and explanations of, both symbolist poetry and 
vers libre that I have ever read. One is compelled to smile 
at the intense conviction of Vielé-Griffin’s superiority that 
inspires his very interesting and critical survey of the pre- 
cursors—Verlaine, Rimbaud, Wagner and Mallarmé—but the 
smile is of indulgence, not contempt. Such a remark as the 
following about Mallarmé 


Synthése done d’éléments piastiques, son art lui apparut de plus 
en plus comme lunique fin. . . . Invisiblement, son idéal se 
rapprochait de la doctrine de l’Art pour l’Art, la pure formule 
parnassienne. 


shows his acuteness. Vielé-Griffin, in his disciple’s eyes, was 
saved any such condemnation by what the Italians call his 
** Contentismo.”’ He incarnated the formula—which, I fear, 
can cover any amount of bouncing and bubbling in un- 
scrupulous hands—of Life for Life’s sake. But M. de Cours’s 
ideal was always lofty and ardent, as much so as his con- 
ception of vers libre, to the directing principles of which he 
devotes a charming and persuasive chapter. In this he 
analyses the qualities of French verse and carries us onwards, 
with a surge of effusion, to the ‘‘ conquéte morale ” 
achieved by the free metrical forms of his master. Mysticism 
again, of course. “‘ L’harmonie intérieure d’un poéme de 


ieemimel 


F. Vielé-Griffin, c’est tout simplement son pouvoir expressif, 
son rhythme.”’ L’harmonie intérieure, there’s the rub: what 
does it mean? There will be argument till Doomsday 
whether or no artistic intuition contains an element that 
dictates the rhythm of its expression. But Jean de Cours 
had no doubts. He lived happily in Armagnac, worshipping 
Vielé-Griffin to the north, gazing on the Pyrenees to the 
south. Who, in these uncertain days, will not envy him? 
Orto WiILLiaMs. 


KING AND CARDINAL 


Wolsey. By Hitame Betioc. Cassell. 15s. 


For a writer of Mr. Belloc’s odd blend of zest and 
pessimism Wolsey makes quite a good subject. Like 
Mirabeau, he can be represented as ‘‘ an adventurer of 
genius in a dissolving society.’’ He is one of those historical 
characters over whose career one can, if so inclined, go on 
indefinitely ingeminating “if only.’”’ If only he had not 
gathered into his own hands complete control over the 
Church, Henry VIII.’s transfer of that control to himself 
might never have been feasible. If only his foreign policy 
had not been both expensive and futile, it might never have 
been necessary to summon the Reformation Parliament. If 
only he had not trained Thomas Cromwell, that apt pupil 
might never have dissolved the monasteries. If only he had 
stuck more staunchly to the cause of Catharine of Aragon, 
Anne Boleyn might never have triumphed. If only he had 
looked out to the horizon and seen the storm-clouds muster- 
ing there, could he not have done something to avert the 
shipwreck of Christendom and might not that something 
have steered the vessel into port again? How came it that 
such tremendous energies achieved only negative results, that 
the last of the Catholic Chancellors was the Samson of the 
Church and buried himself in its ruins? The answer is that 
Wolsey was a man of the age—on him, as on his generation, 
lay the curse of the foolish man who said in his heart, There 
is no God. Ambition was the besetting sin both of the 
Cardinal and of his time. Without ambition, he would not 
have achieved power, and ambition made him powerless. 

But it was really all Henry VIII.’s fault. Mr. Belloc gets 
a certain melancholy satisfaction out of grieving over Wolsey, 
but he thoroughly enjoys himself with Henry VIII. For 
him the majestic lord who broke the bonds of Rome is a 
singularly repulsive child—a man who never grew up. He 
was the sort of child who might behave beautifully in the 
drawing-room, especially if an opulent godfather or some 
other potential benefactor happened to be calling, but who 
could be relied on when he got back to the nursery to kick 
his nurse and break his sister’s favourite doll. As long as he 
was given plenty of opportunity to show off and really held 
the centre of the stage, nobody could have been more charm- 
ing; he was not at all the kind of person to blush or run out 
of the room when invited to recite the latest poem he had 
learnt by heart: on the contrary, he would lay himself out 
to delight his parents and astonish their friends by a display 
of most gratifying precocity. Nothing pleased him more 
than to feel that he and not someone else was giving 
pleasure. But if the slightest suspicion crossed his distinctly 
anxious mind that he was not producing the desired effect; 
if godfather was caught stifling a yawn, or grown-ups began 
to talk politics or the weather instead of attending properly 
to the recitation, most unfortunate results were only too 
likely to follow, and in default of other means of attracting 
attention he would not hesitate to throw the furniture about 
and to speed the panic-stricken guest’s departure with 
missiles and insults delivered with the same verve and 
precision as had previously won such well-merited praise. 

Indeed, it seems doubtful whether even the text-books 
will continue much longer to bolster up that curious con- 
struction, the Henry VIII. of Mr. Froude. Froude was a man 
who himself never quite got over being bullied by a paragon 
of an elder brother, who was afflicted with a morbid desire 
to toughen the moral fibre of a sensitive child. So it was 
easier for Froude than it is for most people to see in cruelty 
a symptom of strength of character and to accept at their 
face value the claims of a coward and a bully to be obeying 
the still, small voice of conscience. Froude could venture to 


hate his brother’s opinions, but not to hate his brother, so he 
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made a hero of the king who trampled on the Church, and 
assumed that every time Henry VIII. grabbed at what he 
wanted he was acting from the highest motives and pursuing 
noble ends. One good look at Henry’s face ought to have 
shown him that that small-mouthed, small-eyed, fat-jowled, 
thick-necked person had not the faintest streak of altruism 
in his nature. Susceptible he no doubt was, energy he 
certainly possessed, but his susceptibility made him cruel 
and his energy violent, for they were both completely 
egocentric. Sooner or later, he was bound to get scared of 
anyone who was stronger, more stable, less self-conscious 
than himself. Then out would come his teeth and claws and 
he would restore his self-respect by mauling his victim. Once 
satiated he could purr again and return contentedly to the 
role of Bluff King Hal. As Mr. Belloc says, you see him to 
the life in his relations with Anne Boleyn; how he could be 
bamboozled and led by the nose for years, what a fatuous 
smile you could get on to his face and what lachrymous 
pleading into his eyes by the simple device of giving him a 
sweetmeat or two at intervals and promising him the whole 
box if he would do as he was told. And how very unwise it 
was to try to keep him good once the box was empty. Yes; 
there is a lot to be said for Mr. Belloc’s version of 
Henry VIII., and those who care for the great scenes of 
history and the skilful painting of them in the grand manner 
will enjoy this re-telling, by a finished artist, of the familiar 
story of the proud Cardinal and the love-sick King. 


STRINDBERG 


August Strindberg : The Bedeviled Viking. 
Noel Douglas. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. McGill does not succeed in giving a clear picture of 
Strindberg, and he draws so much for material from Strindberg’s 
own writings that his book is unsatisfactory as biography. It is 
true, as he says, that Strindberg ‘lived in a hell of his own 
creating,” and that this interior world is ‘“ luridly ” painted in 
some thirty volumes which are largely autobiographical; but 
a Life must be something more than a condensation of a man’s 
autobiography pieced together with the chief incidents of his life. 
With Strindberg’s life particularly one wants more facts. Those 
amazing novels, whose merit has not yet been fully recognised, 
are on the whole an unexpected!y calm and detached account of 
Strindberg’s married life (Confessions of a Fool is obviously 
fairer than The Father), but they are a self-justification. Strindberg 
wrote out of his obsessions, some of which were complicated to an 
extraordinary degree. Many of his suspicions were, no doubt, as 
ill-founded as his beliefs in chemical experiments and witches. 
The biographer should make this clear. Mr. McGill does not. 
It is as though one were to write a biography of Blake in terms 
of the prophetic books. 

And yet the chief value of the book is the amount of information 
it gives about Strindberg’s actual writings, which are far more 
numerous than some of his admirers imagine. One is surprised, 
on turning to the bibliography, to find how many of these have 
already been translated into English. Mr. McGill paraphrases 
some of them at considerable length. A whole chapter is given 
to a description and criticism of the trilogy Towards Damascus, 
which in Mr. McGill’s opinion is Strindberg’s finest play and 
“ranks with the great trilogies of the Greeks, with Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Faust.” There is apparently no English version of 
this play, though no doubt it will appear in the collected edition 
which is being prepared by the Anglo-Swedish Literary Founda- 
tion. Mr. McGill quotes Strindberg’s reply to the question, 
“What books do you like best?”’, which he made in the year 
when Towards Damascus was begun (1897). Strindberg gave 
the following list of books : 

The Bible. Chateaubriand : Génie du Christianisme. Swedenborg : 

Arcana Coelestina. Victor Hugo: Les Misérables. Dickens: Little 


Dorrit. _Andersen’s Fairy Stories. Bernadin de St. Pierre: 
Harmonies. 


By V. J. McGiu. 


The influence of most of these books is obvious in Strind- 
berg’s writings. Swedenborg, and at an earlier period Nietzsche, 
influenced his mind most deeply. Mr. McGill quotes the 
Whole of that extraordinary correspondence between Strind- 
berg and Nietzsche in 1888, in which one signed himself 
; The best, the highest God,”’ and the other “‘ The Crucified One.” 
Nietzsche went into a lunatic asylum, and Strindberg was not far 
from following him. And yet in his maddest years he continued 


to write, saved perhaps by his tormenting changes of opinion 
which drove him from one frantic attack into another. His life 
was the most extraordinary shadow-battle in which he kept 
changing sides. He went to the extremes of political and religious 
belief: socialist, royalist, atheist, Christian. His hatred and his 
obsessions were the most permanent things in him. Mr. McGill 
makes the most of all these contradictions, and indeed his book 
is more a study of Strindberg’s mind than an objective account 
of his life. He describes the man who “ sought for God and found 
the devil.” There is another Strindberg, smaller than this giant 
who is alternately at the north pole and in the tropics of the 
soul, of whom one gets an occasional weird glimpse; the house- 
holder suspicious of servants, and running from the house 
consumed by a horror of his wife’s pet dog. In a Dickens novel, 
Strindberg would be a comic character. It is this touch of 
caricature that Mr. McGill has altogether missed. 


THE TURNING-POINT 


Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. VIII. Rome and the 
Mediterranean. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 

This monumental series has now reached the point in which 
ancient history begins most visibly and palpably to concern 
the modern world. As, it is said, Italy still feels the devasta- 
tions of the Second Punic War, so the whole of Europe still 
feels the effects of that tremendous conflict. The period 
covered by this volume is probably the most important in all 
civilised history, and yet it is no more than a single lifetime. 
In 218 B.c. Rome was the ruler of about two-thirds of modern 
Italy. Eighty years later she was the virtual, if not the 
nominal, mistress of the Mediterranean world, and the 
foundations had been laid of that dominion on which 
Western culture, from the Baltic to the Pacific, mainly rests. 
In that short time, by a mixture of genius, pertinacity, 
political ability, amazing good fortune, and—it must be 
added—craft and sheer villainy, Rome had crushed all 
possible rivals: she had overthrown in succession Carthage, 
Macedon, Syria, and Spain; and the countries she had not 
overthrown were cringing suppliants for her contemptuous 
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clemency. It is true, further, that in a sense she had been 
beginning the overthrow of herself. Much. of her ancient 
character had been lost in the process; and incidentally she 
had been, without knowing it, preparing the way for the 
triumph of Christianity, which was ultimately, by moral 
force, to destroy the material empire she had raised. 

No single man could have written this book, and certainly 
no single man could competently review it. To do so one 
must be an expert in each of the fields these experts cover, 
and must be capable at once of “talking about war to 
Hannibal,” of understanding Roman finance and Italian 
agriculture, of appreciating Naevius, Plautus, Ennius, and 
Terence, of unravelling a thousand diplomatic knots, and of 
weighing the most delicate questions of historical evidence. 
We must here be content to express our admiration of 
the profound scholarship and clear judgment that are 
apparent everywhere in the book, and of the astonishing skill 
in compression which has contrived to get so much into a 
single volume of but eight hundred pages. The maps and 
plans, the bibliographies, and the indices are as complete 
and accurate as anyone could desire. 

One may perhaps, however, be allowed to give an opinion 
as to the introductory chapter. The main authority on whom 
we have to depend for an account of the most decisive war 
in history and of the stupendous changes that resulted from it 
is, of course, Polybius; and it was a necessary preliminary to 
a study of these events that the merits and defects of Polybius 
should be set clearly before us. This task has been under- 
taken by Dr. Glover, and it is no exaggeration to say that it 
has been splendidly performed. In the short space of twenty- 
four pages Dr. Glover makes the historian live before us. 
Not a word is wasted, and every sentence is full of illumina- 
tion. Polybius, said Mommsen, ‘is the sun in the field of 
Roman history.’”? Dr. Glover is the astronomer who reveals 
to us the solar system. It is enough to add that the writers 
who follow his lead are worthy of him. 


THE PERSIANS 


Eastward to Persia. By Sirpar Ixsau Ai SHAH. 
Foreword by H.H. the Aca Kuan. 
and Brown. 12s. 6d. 


A History of Persia. By Brig.-General Sir Percy Sykes. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Two vols. Third edition. 
Macmillan. 42s. 


With a 
Illustrated. Wright 


Anything labelled Persia has at the moment a special 
interest, and those whose curiosity extends beyond the 
exhibits at Burlington House will find profit and pleasure 
in these two books. Sir Percy Sykes’s History of Persia 
hardly needs recommendation; it is a classic. It was 
published first in 1915, and its second edition appeared in 
1921. This third edition includes some new chapters bringing 
the history up to date, as well as a general revision of 
the old matter. Persia has in the last few years, under 
the vigorous rule of Riza Khan, made considerable progress. 
She has improved her relations with her neighbours, particu- 
larly with Turkey and Iraq. She has freed herself from 
the Capitulations, and taken her place not only in the 
League of Nations, but on its Council. She has got a 
decently trained and equipped army; she is profiting by the 
use of the aeroplane and motor car; she is in process of 
establishing a gold currency, and she has made the beginnings 
of a railway from the Gulf to the Caspian Sea. In short, 
like other Oriental countries, she is moving along the path 
of modernisation. Sir Percy Sykes, who is a staunch but 
cautious friend to Persia, seems to fear that she may be going 
‘a little too fast. 

Eastward to Persia is a slighter piece of work. Sirdar 
Ikbal Ali Shah—an Afghan Odysseus who has “ seen the 
cities of many men and known their mind ’’—is disarmingly 
modest about it. This is a ‘‘ simple human story,’’ he says, 
which has its limitations and even errors. One obvious 
limitation, indeed, there is; he has not found it easy to get 
all his story into less than three hundred pages. And there 
are certainly more errors than there should be in the shape 
of misprints. But the book has a charm of its own, and 
it contains a good deal of curious information and some 


shrewd comment and criticism. It covers many subjects, 
history and geography, politics and economics, religion, art, 
literature—and in the last three particularly it gains 
interest from the fact that its author is an Oriental and a 
Moslem, who is also steeped in the culture of the West, 
This sometimes leads him into unexpected excursions—a 
eulogy of the ‘‘ saintly Shelley,’’ for example, whom he 
warmly defends against the charge of atheism; but it gives 
him confidence in his gospel of better understanding between 
East and West—for he will not have it that the two must 
for ever be so far apart as Kipling sang. 

Of the manners and customs of the people of Persia 
Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah tells us just enough to whet our 
appetite for more. Among the matters he touches on are 
the ceremonies of birth and marriage, education, work and 
play, wages and food, and the position of women. The 
women of Persia, we gather, like their sisters in other 
Oriental countries, are beginning to emancipate themselves, 
But the Sirdar does not seem to think there is any great 
urgency about it; and, in fact, he suggests that the Persian 
women are perfectly well occupied and happy enough in 
their homes—where, as he rather quaintly puts it, “‘ they 
have the mastery over the supposedly independent Persian 
male element.”’ 

But from these social questions we are soon hurried on 
to fairy tales and discussions of demonology and religious 
problems in general. The Sirdar is deeply interested in 
religion. He is a Sunni himself, but he writes tolerantly 
of the Shia sect, which is the established church, so to 
speak, of Persia; and indeed he has no bigotry in his make- 
up. He shows decided sympathy with the reformers in 
the Islamic world, and he maintains that the ferment in 
Turkey and the destruction of ancient traditions and 
institutions by Mustapha Kemal Pasha have been inspired 
not by irreligious motives, but by anti-clericalism. The 
Turks, he declares, are simply leading the way in “ the 
march, out of the Middle Ages of traditionalism and 
authority which was so long impeded by the clergy of 
Islam.”’ 

Of the poetry of Persia the Sirdar writes with enthusiasm, 
and he makes a determined attempt to show that 
Westerners ought to rate it higher than they do. This 
attempt, which involves him in a considerable commentary 
on a number of English poets, is interesting but not, 
we think, altogether successful. With the other arts— 
architecture, sculpture, painting, pottery, music, carpet- 
making—he deals more briefly. Most of us appreciate the 
high standard of beauty and excellence that the Persians 
have attained in all, or nearly all, of these. Some perhaps 
will learn for the first time from this book that the making 
of Persian carpets has long been a sweated industry for 
children—whose cruel exploitation the present Government 
is now trying to put a stop to. 


ADVENTURE 


The Andrée Diaries. Authorised translation from the official 
Swedish edition. By Epwarp Apams-Ray. Lane. 21s. 


Last August a Norwegian sealer with a scientific expedition 
on board put in at a desolate island off the east coast of 
Spitzbergen. There they discovered, half exposed by the 
melting snow, the frozen remains of three men, with sledges, 
clothes, personal belongings, provisions, and scientific instru- 
ments grouped round them. The men were identified as 
Andrée, Strindberg and Fraenkel, who set off in a balloon 
from the north of Spitzbergen on July 11th, 1897, to find the 
North Pole, and were never heard of again. The affair, 4 
mixture of the gruesome and the bizarre, made a great sensa- 
tion. There was a race of press syndicates to get to White 
Island and make a scoop, but happily the Scandinavian 
governments secured early control of the situation, and the 
whole of the relics were placed in the hands of a commission 
of Swedish and Norwegian scientists. This book, most 


expeditiously produced, contains the commission’s narrative 
of what happened to Andrée, as deduced from the miscel- 
laneous objects frozen in the White Island ice. It constitutes 
one of the most remarkable records of modern times. 
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TWO INTERNATIONAL BEST SELLERS 


Pablished by 


JOHN HAMILTON LIMITED 


42 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 








THE STRANGE DEATH 


OF 


PRESIDENT HARDING 


By GASTON B. MEANS. 
15s. net. 


THE BOOK NOW CAUSING SO 
MUCH DISCUSSION. 





Everyone will agree that there must be some outstanding appeal about a book which 
has headed the list of best sellers in America, as this book has done, for almost a year. 


‘“‘ This might be sold as Edgar Wallace’s latest thriller.” Bystander. 


“All we can say is, that no thriller ever written can go less than pale before this book, for it is real life. 
No epithet or expression of amazement is even adequate. After reading it one is stunned.” 


Current Literature. 
“‘ There is sure to be a big sensation over ‘ The Strange Death of President Harding.’”’ Sunday Times. 


“ An extraordinary story . . . it out-Wallaces Edgar Wallace.” Liverpool Echo. 





OVER 2,500,000 ALREADY SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


YAMA—-THE PIT 


By ALEXANDRE KUPRIN. 576 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


The underworld life of a great city—its unfortunate women—its prosaic acceptance of 
horror—these are the theme of Kuprin’s great novel. Its scenes are laid in a Russian 
house of ill-fame. Its characters are the inmates, the proprietress, the frequenters, and 
with deathless realism Kuprin depicts their lives. 

Kuprin is Russia’s great literary figure. Over two and a half million copies of “ Yama ’”’ 
have been sold in all languages. It has been received by critics everywhere as a supreme 
masterpiece of realism. This authorised edition in English contains an additional 
chapter and other additions which make it the first complete version in any language. 


“Alexandre Kuprin is beyond doubt a writer of great and heroic genius . . . it would scarcely appear 
that the publishers are going too far when they call Alexandre Kuprin ‘ probably the greatest of the world’s 
living writers.’ ” GERALD GOULD in The Observer. 


“ Kuprin’s powerful and haunting book . . . . nearly 3,000,000 copies have been sold, so we are told, in 
all parts of the world. I can quite believe it. . . . It is a dreadful book but not a horrible book. 
If it is outspoken it is infinitely more decent than many a story, play or anecdote, at which even the Good 
may be permitted to snigger, without offending the Vicarage ‘ taboos.’ ”’ RICHARD KING in The Tatler. 
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The reconstruction, from the records of these men, of their 
three months’ adventure on the polar ice has elements which 
will endure as long as polar annals are read. The frozen 
north did its worst for the adventurers. It wrecked their 
balloon journey through fog, hoar frost and contrary winds. 
It frustrated their efforts to march across the ice first to one 
depot and then to another. It crushed the floe on which 
they had built an ice-hut for hibernation. It marooned them 
on a glacial rock, and there it froze them to death. But 
having killed their bodies it relented. The very forces which 
destroyed Andrée preserved his work. These men might well 
have abandoned their instruments and ceased to keep obser- 
vational records in their exhausting efforts to reach safety 
before the polar night of 1897 closed down on them. In that 
case we should now know nothing of the expedition except its 
pitiful end. But Andrée wanted to learn about polar ice 
formation at least as much as he wanted to save his skin. 
And because he was of that breed we now have not only a 
record which after thirty years is of definite scientific value, 
but mankind may take most moving pride in the circum- 
stance of the record’s survival. 

If one uses the doubtful privilege of being wise a generation 
after the event, it is evident that Andrée’s project would 
have had only a slender chance of success with the best of 
luck. And Andrée’s luck was out. A balloon is faster than 
sledge or ship for polar work, but its lack of directional 
control is a crippling defect. Andrée devised a system of 
guide ropes and sails which he hoped would enable him to 
drift about thirty degrees to either side of the wind. The 
guide ropes, by dragging in ice or water, were to create a 
relative velocity between balloon and wind sufficient to bring 
sails into operation, and would also, by acting as virtual 
ballast, provide a height stabiliser. The guide ropes were, 
however, lost at the start, and the balloon, served at first by 
a good south wind, was soon at the mercy of the fog and 
variable air currents of a shallow depression, which carried 
her first west and then north-east with her bag weighed down 
by moisture and her car bumping on the ice. She was 
abandoned after sixty-five hours, about 300 miles from her 
starting point. The commission’s discussion of the balloon’s 
design and equipment, and the aeronautical and meteoro- 
logical conditions of her voyage, is extremely interesting. 
They conclude that Andrée overestimated the utility of his 
control system, underestimated the danger of fog, and started 
the flight much too late in the summer. This is largely the 
difference between the knowledge of 1897 and that of 1930. 

The expedition, faced with a march south across pack ice, 
had to choose between making for a depot 300 miles to the 
south-east in Franz Joseph Land or one 170 miles S.S.W. off 
the coast of Spitzbergen. Andrée, hoping for an easterly ice 
drift, chose the former. On July 2lst they started, with 
sledges, a canvas boat, and about three months’ provisions. 
Their amphibian progress across pressure hummocks, through 
slushy snow, waterpools, and a bewildering succession of ice- 
leads went on slowly and painfully for two months. To make 
three miles in a day’s march of ten hours was good going. 
When it became certain that they were making no progress 
eastward, direction was changed to south-west. But again the 
contrary drift overpowered them, and about mid-September 
they prepared to winter on the ice. At the end of the month, 
as they drifted down the east coast of White Island, their 
floe collapsed under them, and on October 2nd they scrambled 
ashore with most of their belongings. The rest is conjecture, 
for Andrée’s main diary ceases at this date, his second diary, 
apparently written on White Island, is only decipherable in 
small fragments, and our knowledge rests on a dozen words 
of Strindberg. His last entry—‘‘ home 7.5 a.m.’’—is dated 
October 17th, and as he was buried by his comrades it is clear 
that life persisted for some days after that. The official 
account of the last phase leaves no doubt as to its end. It is 
strange that an expedition planned in every other respect 
with such care should have failed in the matter of clothing 
and sleeping accommodation. 

Most of this book consists of narratives and commentaries 
based on Andrée’s diary and Strindberg’s notes, illustrated 
by a fine series of photographs developed from the White 
Island cameras. But when all has been written, Andrée’s 
diary speaks for itself. It contains, however, hardly any- 


thing about Andrée and very little about his companions; 





and because of these magnificent omissions it lives. Here js 
a man who with extraordinary hardship at his elbow and 
death. in front of him stuck dourly to his job and stiffened 
the resistance of his young comrades. His diary is full of 
observation of weather and ice, notes of mishaps, bird descrip- 
tions, bear hunts and food estimates. Diarrhcea and septic 
feet are mentioned, but rarely the slow wastage of strength 
and never the onset of despair. Some readers may see in it 
only an obstinate enthusiast who embarked on a crazy adven- 
ture and paid the penalty. For others, this rough, hard- 
bitten scribble will carry the authentic thrill of great 
adventure. What Andrée did is now tolerably clear. What 
he thought, suffered and endured may by no means be 
known. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The sage of Pickpockets. By R.S. Lampert. Faber and Faber, 


It is difficult to make a hero of a pickpocket, and the great 
Barrington, with all his flashiness, was no more than that. Moreover, 
the game was considerably easier in the eighteenth century than it is 
to-day. Barrington would mingle with the fashionable crowds in 
the park or at the theatre, coolly helping himself to purses and watches, 
with no haunting fear of plain-clothes detectives on his mind. If 
suspicion was aroused he would make a bolt for it through Covent 
Garden or the Haymarket and would generally leave his pursuers 
behind. His skill was no higher than that of the Artful Dodger, 
though his profits were more. But Barrington’s true greatness, even 
as the Dodger’s, only appeared after he had been arrested and brought 
to trial. Probably no one—not the greatest leaders of the Bar—has 
ever understood better the art of cajoling a British jury. Barrington’s 
speeches in his own defence became famous; journalists flocked into 
court at each new appearance of his, as though to a play. Sometimes 
he was grave and dignified; sometimes he would fall on his knees 
in the dock and weep bitterly while he begged for another chance, 
swearing to reform. And the most extraordinary thing about this 
extraordinary man is that he redeemed that promise in the end. For 
when he was transported to Australia, he turned honest, won his 
freedom by good conduct, and died head constable of his district! 
A strange career—and Mr. Lambert has written a most entertaining 
account of it. He adds one or two interesting chapters on the treat- 


— of criminals in the eighteenth century. Altogether an admirable 
ook, 


































‘An Arctic Epic’—TIMEs. 


_THE 
ANDREE DIARIES 


Being the Diaries, Records and Memoranda of 


S. A. ANDREE, NILS STRINDBERG and 
KNUT FRAENKEL written during their 
balloon expedition to the North Pole in 1897 
and discovered on White Island in 1930, to- 
gether with a complete record of the expedi- 
tion and discovery. Authorised translation 
from the official Swedish edition by Edward 
Adams-Ray. With over too illustrations, 
including reproductions of photos taken by 
members of the expedition in 1897, and 
numerous maps, plans and diagrams. 21s. net. 


‘An enthralling, though, unfortunately, also 
a terribly grim record of human perseverance 
and courage in face of disaster.” 

—MornincG Post. 


** One of the most marvellous tales of man’s 
courage and adventure ever written.” 
—DaliLy News. 


Just published. Order your copy now. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO ST. W.1. 
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“I say without hesitation 
there are few Tobaccos 
that approach the high 
standard attained by 
BARNEYS TOBACCO” 


That is the considered opinion, after extended trials with 
many brands, of a Barneys smoker, who writes from Thanet. 
“The cheapest really good Tobacco on the market’’ is his 
description of Barneys. He goes on to say: 

“I have made a series of tests and at the end of them I came 

““to this conclusion, 1 would rather smoke 2 ozs. of Barneys 

“a week and pay more than I would smoke 3 or 4 ozs. of a 

“cheaper brand and pay less.” 

“I may add that my ‘trials’ with other Tobaccos were made 

“over a lengthy period in order to make a fair comparison 

“with Barneys. I have tried many expensive brands, and 

“<1 say without hesitation that there are very few that can 

“approach the high standard attained by Barneys.” 
There are a few Tobaccos which stand out from all 
the others—Tobaccos with reputations which are world- 
wide. It is not a matter of price, though they are 
mostly expensive. In its class, Barneys is undoubtedly 
cheap. Its fame, however, is explained by something 
apart from price-advantage: and that is . . . Barneys 
goodness, sheer goodness, honestly and consistentiy 
maintained. 


ss 


The Barneys ‘“ EverFresH” Container 
conserves the goodness of good Tobacco 
in a way that no_other method of 
packing can. 
Atmospheric pressure keeps the Tin sealed and 
locked. Until you release the vacuum by pulling 
the rubber Tab, Barneys is preserved in the condi- 
tion of its first freshness, immune from all the 
ill-effects of climate, time and transport. 
Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full strength), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild), 2 oz. 2/3, 4 oz. 4/6. 


(169) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 












GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 


SLE AGENTS FOR T4E LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, NORTHERN IRELAND 
AND THE CROWN COLONIES, 


Announce 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ 


TEN YEARS OF WORLD 
CO-OPERATION 


With a foreword by 
SIR ERIC DRUMMOND, Secretary-General. 


10s. net, 


‘Worth all the books on the League put together.” 
New Statesman. 


“Invaluable as a book of reference . . 
widely read.” The Times. 


. should be 


‘‘Explained with rare impartiality . . . to read this 
book is to renew one’s optimism.”” The Nation. 


‘‘The best-written official history of the League yet 
offered to the public.”” News Chronicle. 


*‘ Absolutely essential to anybody concerned with the 
League’s work.” Daily Herald. 


League of Nations Department 
38 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1. 






































FIVE REASONS 


Why You should open an Account 
with the C.W.S. Bank— 


Absolute Security 
Excellent Rates of Interest 
Low Charges 

Ample Facilities 


Non-profit-making character 


Write to-day to— 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 
1 BALLOON ST., MANCHESTER 


Branches : 


99 Leman Street, London, E.1. 

42 Kingsway, W.C.2. 

Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Broad Quay, Bristol. 
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Speaking Persorally. By Waurer Murpocu. Angus and Robertson. 


5s. 


®’ These essays are reprinted from an Australian newspaper. In style 
they are conventionally quiet and whimsical, with an occasional touch 
of liveliness and fantasy which is the author’s own. Most of them are 
several paragraphs too long: the moral, which Mr. Murdoch tends 
to emphasise, comes at the end and would be better absent. A good 
ironical review of Lord Beaverbrook’s book Success is spoilt on the 
last page by a string of platitudes and an address to Australian youth. 
English readers open a book of this sort with one eye at any rate on 
its origin—Australian essayists may exist, but one has not heard of 
them. The book has few native qualities. Its level is the easy, 
cultured, allusive manner of countless English essayists. One wishes 
that it contained more essays like the one entitled “On Pioneering,” 
which was written after reading three hundred Odes to Western 
Australia. This strikes some new notes in bad verse : 

Hail, beauteous land ! hail, bonzer West Australia ; 

Compared with you, all others are a failure. 


The Eternal Shakespeare. 
Norgate. 10s. 6d. 


There is nothing particularly new in Mr. Clark’s book; such value 
as it possesses lies mainly in the information it gives about Elizabethan 
London, about the struggle between the emerging theatre and the 
Puritanism of municipal governments, and about the actual conditions 
in the Elizabethan playhouse. Mr. Clark has, too, much of interest to 
say of inns and taverns, but does not clearly differentiate between them. 
As for the appreciation of the plays, it is such as one would expect 
from a professed enthusiast ; but in his study of Shakespeare the man, 
as he believes he discovers him in the plays, Mr. Clark’s deductions 
are a little rash; and he continually accuses Shakespeare of speaking 
in person, when the speech and thought are quite obviously dramatic. 


Recollections of a Bulgarian Diplomat’s Wife. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

Madame Stancioff is a Frenchwoman whose father, Comte de Grenaud, 
went to Bulgaria in 1887 as Marshal of the Court to the newly-elected 
Prince Ferdinand. She married a distinguished Bulgarian diplomat, 
and was a witness of the rise of the new kingdom of her husband since 
its release from the tyranny of the Turk. She does not succeed in 
giving quite as exciting a picture of the event as its character deserves ; 
but she writes with genuine sympathy for her adopted country and a 
real understanding of the value of its culture. There are too many 
sentences on the model of “* lunched at Dampiéres as the guests of the 
Due de Luynes, with Madame de Waru, the Duchesse de Chaulnes, 
Prince Hohenlohe and other friends ” ; but Madame Stancioff’s kindness 
of disposition and her friendliness towards her world are plain even in 
her rather bald chronicling of personal relationships. 


By CumBERLAND CiarK. Williams and 


By ANNA STANCIOFF. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage, 1931. 
Edited by A. C. M. Hesttrice. Dean. 75s. 

The editor states in his introduction to this year’s ‘‘ Debrett ” that 
a navvy was found reading a copy of the work in a wheel-barrow. 
It seems an odd occupation; but except to those who are blind to the 
fascination of collected facts, any such book as this is a great temptation. 
It is also of the greatest use to all who wish to be correct about the 
niceties of our society, and might well be employed by popular 
novelists. The book is an astonishing example of painstaking care, 
and its three thousand four hundred pages must make it one of the 
cheapest books on the market. 


The Inky Way. By Mrs. C. N. WitttaMson. 
18s. 


That Harmsworth paid thirty shillings a thousand for his serial 
stories; that Mrs. Williamson knew an editor who only saw women 
writers if the office-boy thought them good-looking enough; that she 
and her husband made a great success of that light and pleasant book, 
The Lightning Conductor; that Mrs. Williamson is an ardent and 
indiscriminate hero-worshipper and expresses her admiration in a way 
that the unkind world calls gushing—these are a few of the most 
evident things in The Inky Way. Mrs. Williamson moves with equal 
ease in the world of hard work and the world of Monte Carlo. She has 
gusto and pluck, and for the sake of these her lack of discrimination 
and distinction may perhaps be forgiven. 


A Flight from Cairo to Capetown and Back. 


Benn. 15s. 


Air-Commodore Samson even to-day, when new flying heroes and 
heroines dart into our attention almost every month, retains a premier 
position in the minds of all who love the romance of flight. Here is 
his account of the successful R.A.F. flight from Cairo to Capetown 
and back again. It is written briskly and easily, the illustrations are 
very good, many with the fascination of air-photographs. Air- 
Commodore Samson has a genuine gift for descriptive writing, and his 
account of the country he and his companions flew over is very well 
done. 


The Duchess of Malfi and The White Devil. By Joun WessTeER. 
Illustrated by Henry Keen. Lane. 21s. 

The text of the two plays, with the original dedications and com- 
mendatory verses by Ford and others, are printed in excellent large 
type, without any kind of editorial introduction or notes. Mr. Henry 
Keen’s illustrations—twelve full-page engravings—are sombre and 
decorative rather than dramatic. The mood is more that of Hamlet 
than of The White Devil. Webster’s plays are no doubt as difficult 
for a modern artist to illustrate as they are for a typical modern 
company of actors to perform. Mr. Keen might have allowed more 
of Webster’s rage to move his pen; as it is, he has given his pictures 
a certain spare dignity. 


Chapman and Hall. 


By C. R. Samson. 


About Motoring 
THE DRIVER WHO DRINKS 


T is quite impossible to generalise about the effect of 
alcohol on the individual. A single short drink of no 
special potency will usually blur the faculties of any 

man or woman who has not previously tasted alcohol, 
Regular drinking will in time season quite a large proportion 
of those people who instantly become foolish and vague and 
excitable after their first glass of intoxicant; many of them 
will reach a stage at which quite heavy drinking will leave 
them in full possession of their judgment. Others never 
become immune to alcohol, and will always be seriously 
affected by a single cocktail or glass of port, if not 
by half a pint of beer or a glass of claret. It is quite 
impossible to forecast the reactions of an inexperienced 
individual. The annals of the Royal Air Force contain the 
true story of a padre, who in the war found himself rather 
ineffective on first acquaintance in a squadron of somewhat 
thirsty pilots. The reverend gentleman was a lifelong 
teetotaler from choice rather than principle. At last in 
desperation he remained in the mess throughout a particu- 
larly hectic guest night, drank glass for glass with the mess, 
and found himself the one sober man in the room at 
midnight; yet a single cigarette continued to give this tough 
padre a splitting headache. These considerations establish 
a first principle—that no driver should ever drink until his 
day’s journey is completed unless he knows by experience 
what effect liquor exercises on his faculties. 


* * * 


The second principle is rather more exacting. In the 
event of any accident or road offence, the suspect is quite 
likely to be in contact with teetotalers, who may or may 
not include a medical jurist. In many—perhaps most— 
road accidents, the balance of blame is quite delicately 
poised, and the decision does not always depend on people 
of sense and discernment. Imagine that a_ perfectly 
respectable individual is involved in a crash shortly after 
dinner, at which he consumed half a pint of bitter beer or 
a single glass of claret; that responsibility for the accident 
is difficult to apportion; and that in the absence of adequate 
witnesses the most important spectator is a_ teetotaler. 
This spectator will very probably remark that the driver 
** smelt of drink.’? This may be literally true. But it will 
convey wholly false implications, unless the driver belongs 
to that class of persons who are unreliable after a minute 
dose of alcohol. It will create a prejudice which may twist 
the entire course of events. Im self-protection, therefore, 
a hard-headed moderate drinker will be wise to postpone 
even the most modest tot of his usual ‘ wanity,”’ as 
Mr. Weller would call it, until he has garaged the car for 
the night. 


* * * 


The third principle is even more ruthless|5 A man may 
be able, in the time-honoured phrase, to carry his liquor like 
a gentleman; and his liquor may be large or small in 
quantity. But he cannot tell until he encounters the actual 
experience how he will react to a serious accident. A modern 
road accident can be a very nasty spectacle indeed, 
temporarily reducing many women and some men to 
gibbering maniacs. A normally self-controlled man may be 
quite terribly upset after an accident in which somebojy 
dear to him has been killed, or in which his car has— 
perhaps quite innocently—destroyed a fellow-creature, even 
if that fellow-creature be a tipsy tramp whom he has never 
seen before. People who are normally quiet and taciturn 
have been known to behave under such distressing conditions 
as if they were hopelessly drunk. A really competent doctor 
can, of course, distinguish between the effects of shock and 
of drink. But shrewd physicians are not always available 
on such occasions. If a driver who is in reality suffering 
from acute physical or emotional shock additionally ‘ smells 
of drink,’ ignorant spectators will glibly leap to the con- 
clusion that the driver is rolling drunk. This is a formidable 
argument in favour of an iron rule to abstain from liquor, 
even in its mildest forms and in the smallest quantities, 
until the end of the day. 


* * * 


All this reasoning applied with quite sufficient force 
before the new Road Traffic Act became law. It applies with 
additional force to-day. The penalties under the new Act 
Imprisonment is now within the 


are formidably severe. 
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CLEAN BOWLED AT LAST! 


Classic leaves your pipe clean-bowled, and you— stumped for 
words to describe its mellow charm. Classic's cunning curly 
cut lets you enjoy its fine rich blend, magnificently matured 
and cool, to the bottom of your pipe-bowl. Classic lets you 
go on smoking smoothly, evenly and with especial pleasure, 
“til there's nothing left to smoke. So reasonably priced, too ! 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


2-OZ. TINS 1/8: I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR THE JAR). 


Cohen, Weenen & Co., Ltd. 

















MIDLAND BANK 


Chairman: THE RIGHT HON. R. MCKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E.. S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Managing Director: FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Accounts 
December 31st, 1930 
LIABILITIES £ 

Paid-up Capital .. = .. we we (14,248,012 
Reserve Fund eee e+ 14,248,012 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts 

(including Profit Balance) £397,477,229 
Balances due te Aifiliated 

Companies 3,973,406 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credit 
Engagements : ee 

ASSETS _ 

Coin, Bank Notes & _—. with Bank wll 

England : 47,219,369 
Balances with, & Cheques on | other Banks «+ 15,119,408 
Money at Call & Short Notice .. ++ 21,716,360 
Investments at or under Market Value .. 38,671,575 
Bills Discounted . - 83,922,558 
Advances to Castemers & other Aescente . - 203,582,971 
Midiand Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd.:— 

Loans on behalf of Clients es 87,196 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. :—Government ‘of 

Northern Ireland Guaranteed Loans Account 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 

Confirmed Credits & Engagements .. 
Bank Premises at Head Office & Branches 
Other Properties & work in progress > 

extension of the business 
Capital, Reserve & Undivided Profits & 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. ee eo 

The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. oe ae 

Nerth of Scotland Bank Ltd. .. 2,407,748 

Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Led. 382,379 


The Midland Bank and Affiliated Companies operate 
2550 branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland,and 
have agents and correspondents in all parts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


401,450,635 


16,271,676 
9,038,516 


1,800,000 


25,310,192 
8,978,290 


1,568,301 


1,497,962 
2,992,542 
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Since Then... 


IXY (SE modern highw conditions on the 
Ls | modern highway call for the exercise 
Pye of greater skill and judgment than 
was mecessary in the days of the 
stage coach, and the experienced 
motorist maintains that in the interests of all 
road users, a comprehensive insurance policy 
is a most necessary part of the equipment of 
every motorist. 


@ Comprehensive policies vary slightly in the 
extent of the cover and cost, but every reasonable 
need is met by the C.I.S. policy at a moderate 
figure. 
























Comparison of premiums charged by the C.I.S. and 
the Tariff Companies for full Comprehensive Cover in 
respect of Private Cars. 

Treasury | m4 . | C.I.S. Premiums | 7 
TaLng Accessories | | »rncalll 
not | ant ee London® | Premiums 

exceeding exceeding | | Area . 
HP | £ |2&s8.d4.|& 8. dj £ 8. d. 

8 | 200 9 0 0/1015 0/11 5 O 
9 200 | $e OH 7 Si 2 86 
12 | 200 |10 17 6|12 0 0/1212 6 
15 | 300 13 12 6/1415 0/| 15 12 6 
20 450 15 10 0 | 16 7 6) 17 10 0 




















*These premiums apply only to cars used or garaged 
within 15 miles radius of Charing Cross. 


CUMULATIVE NO-CLAIMS BONUS 
10%—15 %—20% 


ASSETS EXCEED {10,500,000 
I May we send you a specimen policy 
and a copy of our Prospectus? 


Co-operative Insurance 
Society Limited 
Established 1867 


Chief Office : 109 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
London Office: 42 Kingsway, W.C.2 


Branch and district offices 
in all the principal towns. 
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purview of the most sane and respectable motorist. Crippling 
cash penalties threaten every owner. Manslaughter still 
looms in the offing, as it always did. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that this Act introduces a new era in respect 
of law and police. Until quite recently it was practically 
inconceivable that any honest and well-meaning member of 
society should be sent to prison, disgraced, and bear to his 
grave the stigma of a term in gaol. From now onwards 
this fate is not so very far removed from any one of us. The 
Act is drastic. Nobody can say that it is too drastic, when 
we realise that the motor vehicle is taking rank with con- 
sumption and syphilis and rheumatism as one of the great 
killers. Those of us who behave with discretion must guard 
ourselves from becoming accidentally entangled in the more 
frightful meshes of this new law; and abstention from 
alcohol is an obvious precaution. This warning should 
especially be taken to heart by the younger members of the 
motoring fraternity, who lightheartedly adopt moderately 
innocent versions of the cocktail habit, or drive home rather 
gaily after a dance, at which they consume some tolerably 
innocuous ‘‘ cup.’”” We motorists know, if we pause to 
reflect, that there are other intoxicants besides alcohol. A 
dance can prove tolerably exciting in itself. A long day 
in the fresh air at the wheel of a fast car or the bar of a 
speedy cycle turns many people rather ‘ fey.”” Add a small 
tot of alcohol to such natural excitements, and the razor 
edge of all the mental faculties and physical senses is apt 
to become blurred. The risk of a blunder is enhanced; and 
the scent of the driver’s breath automatically imports 
suspicion into the atmosphere in which the question of guilt 
is examined. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE optimism which heralded in the New Year and 
brought a better tone to the Stock Exchange was of 
short duration. Following closely the reversal of the 

upward movement in New York, London generally marked 
down prices this week. This downward tendency was 
encouraged by the further fall in the Argentine exchange, the 
increased depreciation of Australian pounds and the warning 
of a possible dividend reduction given by the chairman at 
the British American Tobacco Company meeting. 


_ * * 


The Brazilian Government’s request that Sir Otto 
Niemeyer, of the Bank of England, should proceed to Brazil 
and advise upon monetary and financial reform may be 
taken as a compliment to London, although one need not 
assume the mantle of prophecy to predict that the net result 
will be further British loans to that country. It will certainly 
not be a Brazilian loan to this country. Seeing that we are 
overlending abroad as it is, whereas the United States is not 
lending sufficiently, it may be asked, Why not approach New 
York instead of London? Each time I have been in New 
York I have discussed Brazilian affairs with bankers there, 
and found that while they were eager to lend to the other 
South American republics there appeared to be a deep-seated 
hostility to assisting Brazil, and as far as I could make out 
this was due to the colour question. One banker told me 
that when he and his wife were introduced to the wife of the 
president of one of the Brazilian States they were taken 
aback to find that she was a negress. Anyway, with Brazilian 
8 per cent. dollar bonds, due 1941, quoted in New York at 82, 
it would not be easy at present to persuade American 
investors to take another loan giving a lower rate of interest. 
In a book written for the American market in 1927 entitled 
Investments Abroad, under the heading ‘‘ Do Creditor 
Nations Pay their Debtors’ Interest ’’ I gave Brazil as an 
example of a country which continued to pay interest on its 
foreign loans only so long as its creditors provided additional 
capital out of which they could receive payment, and Sir Otto 
Niemeyer’s visit is no doubt intended by the Brazilian 
Government to pave the way for yet another operation of 
this sort. 

* * * 


At this time of the year many investors make up their 
accounts as at December 31st and value the securities held. 
The result is not likely to contribute to peace of mind, but it 
is well to realise that as a result of the continued depression 
Stock Exchange prices have ceased to be an index of real 
values. Pressure on the part of an embarrassed holder to sell 


a few hundred pounds of shares may cause the price to fall a 
few shillings, which means that in a valuation every one of 
the hundred thousand or million shares, as the case may be, 
stands at the lower figure; with the result that, based upon 


market quotation, a company which in the morning was 
worth £500,000 is in the afternoon worth. £400,000; all because 
some person wished to sell 500 shares in an unwilling market. 
This sounds preposterous, but I could give several examples. 
It even works in the opposite direction if buyers appear, as 
witness the following case. Anglo-Foreign Newspapers, 
Limited, was one of the promotions of Mr. Henry S. Horne. 
Its capital consists of £1,250,000 in Ordinary shares of 5s. 
and £62,500 in Deferred shares of 1s. In January, 1929, these 
were offered for sale at 6s. 6d. and 1s. respectively. Like all 
the concerns from the same stable, the company suffered 
heavy losses, but, owing perhaps to its more recent origin, 
nothing like those of the other companies of the group, and 
at the meeting held in July last the present chairman, 
Sir Robert Donald, stated that the company held in Asso- 
ciated Newspapers (the Daily Mail and its allies) £286,000, 
in the Daily Mirror £103,182, in the Daily Mail Trust £35,885, 
and in the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company 
£96,792. He stated also that the value of the company’s 
shares based on actual assets, i.e. the break-up value at 


current prices, worked out at about 2s. 3d. per Ordinary 
share. 


~ * * 


In spite of these encouraging remarks, the Stock Exchange 
price of the Ordinary shares on December 4th last was 44d. 
A friend, having reason to believe that at anything like this 
figure the shares were ridiculously undervalued (an opinion 
I share), gave his broker an order to buy 2,000, which he 
obtained at 43d.; he then gave another order for a similar 
number, for which he had to pay 6d., and the price there- 
upon rose to 73d. The contracts are before me as I write, 
and prove that as a result of the expenditure of about £92 on 
these two bargains the market valuation of Anglo-Foreign 
Newspapers, Limited, was increased from £93,750 to £156,250, 
i.e. 5,000,000 shares from 43d. to 74d. This shows how falla- 
cious present share prices are, the painful truth being that 
when one wishes to sell one usually obtains less than the 
quoted price, and when one wishes to buy one has to pay 
appreciably more. Some proposed exchanges that look very 
brilliant on paper come to grief when put to the test in this 
manner. A. Emit Davies. 
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There is one thing wrong with your wriling— 
correspondence, stories, novels, plays. Work pro- 
ceeds too slowly. It does not get finished up. 
Your production lags. 

Let a Remington Portable Typewriter put pace 
into your work. Let it enable you to eiiminate 
delay. The Remington Portable rescues useful 
working hours during holidays, for it travels lightly 
with you wherever you go. Seven unique con- 
veniences, including paragraphing key. Complete 
in case, one guinea down and balance by deferred 
payments, or Cash 14 guineas. Write now for 
folder P.N.S. and full particulars. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 100 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. "Phone Monument 3333. 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere. 
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